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HE articles in the October and November 
numbers of the Forum from the pen of 
Dr. J. M. Rice on the condition of the 
schools in Baltimore and Cincinnati have 

l attracted much attention. A letter from 

Utah lies before us discussing the points 
raised in the article. The public school needs no de- 
fense. If any man can point out how it may be improved, 
or, if he can only point out defects in it, he will be wel- 
come. When the work of examining the schools is un- 
dertaken in the serious manner the Forum proposes, the 
question that will arise in this, “ Is the examiner a com- 
petent person?” It is claimed that Dr. Rice has fitness 
for his task ; let us therefore await his disclosures. 

He has already found two evils existing, one the mis- 
taken notion by the teacher that the repetition of words 
isa proof of education, the other that the road to 
appointment as teachers comes through politics. If Dr. 
Rice can aid to dispel the delusion that word-repetition 
isthe chief end of the school, or cause appointments to 
be made on the possession of teaching ability, his mis- 
sion will be a valuable one. ‘They are two tremendous 
evils and we think the former is dependent on the 


latter. 
ce a) 


A teacher had left teaching and had gone into mer- 
cantile business. One day, a young man entered the 
store and asked for him; he was evidently very shy, 
and unaccustomed to meet strangers. The merchant 
surmised it might be an old pupil, and advanced and 
took his hand. He gave his name and yet was not 
recognized. “I was in L- when you had a night 
school there, and went a few nights, but then had to 
work at night.” “What brings you in P ?” “Well, 
you shook my hand when I came into the school, and I 
wanted to see you again; so when I was going through 
P_. I stopped off to see you.” 

The merchant pondered over this simple event a good 
while after the boy left. What was it that remained on 
that boy’s mind and memory? It was not the lesson; 
itwas the manner of the man. The way he had shaken 
hands with him had left a deep impression, and he took 
pains to see again the man who was kind to him. That 
teachers can leave impressions day by day is one of the 
tewards of teaching. 








> 
The election of Grover Cleveland to succeed Benjamin 
Harrison as president of this great republic was preceded 
by very little noise; business was but partially sus- 
pended and resumed at the same rate and where it was 
left off. It was an example of a selection of a new set of 
tulers without tumult, with very little abusive language. 


No matter which side the citizen belongs to, he may 
justly be proud that so important an election may be 
conducted in such a highly civilized way. 


> 


One of the questions the high school pupils may very 
properly have brought before them (as well as the fact 
that water cannot be lifted by a pump more than 32 feet) 
is whether the redemption in gold by the United States 
may not in all likelihood cease before many months ? 

In greenbacks we have out, $346 millions 

“coinnotes “ « ” 

“ national bank notes we have out, 173 

“ silver dollars and certificates, ae” Mt 


110 “ “ 


“ “ 





Total, 
To redeem this we have gold, 


1,039 “ 
113 “ “ 


> 


The Detroit board of education has passed a resolu- 
tion that all applicants for positions as teachers in the 
public schools must either be graduates of the Detroit 
training school, or must have substituted 200 days after 
having passed an examination which would entitle them 
to admission into the training schooi ; or they must give 
to the committee on teachers and schools satisfactory 
evidence of having taught successfully elsewhere three 


years. 
o> 


The Primary JourNnaL of December 3 will contain 
several pages of material for Christmas exercises in 
schools. There will be a great variety for all grades, 
consisting of dramas, recitations, and songs written ex- 
pressly for THE JouRNAL, to be sung to popular airs. 
The smallest primary children have not been forgotten 
and a charming little “Star Exercise,” telling “The 
Story of Christmas,” by twenty star-crowned little 
people, will be one of the most attractive features of the 
program. ‘The recitations will be illustrated, expressly 
for the use of teachers, indicating the way to get quick 
scenic effects upon the platform without costume or ex- 
pense. Have faith, teachers, that the Christmas number 
will bring you exactly what you want. 

> 

If there is one question that is coming of ¢se/f to the 
front it is the training of teachers who are to do the 
elementary, the rural, the poorly paid school teaching. 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education, a very able paper, 
and one we read with much care because it discusses 
living topics broadly and thoughtfully, says : 

“ If the great need of the state is for elementary teach- 
ers of limited training, why not maintain normal schools 
to furnish just this sort of training? Is it rational to 
run extensive establishments for giving complete pro- 
fessional preparation when the real service they do is to 
furnish a large number of elementary teachers who have 
taken but a small portion of the course? If this is their 
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proper work why not adjust them to it, and diminish 
expenditures ?”’ 

This would seem to aim to lower the scheme of study 
in the state normal schools of Wisconsin. There is 
something wanting in the present plans in all the states 
for providing teachers at the expense of the state. Let 
us try to .nake this plain. When the state of New York 
founded a normal school it aimed solely at the rural 
schools ; the graduates of that school went into the 
rural schools. Then these graduates found themselves 
in sO many instances calied on to be principals that the 
officers of the normal school raised the standard. Then 
the graduates no longer went into the rural schools. 

We believe this was wise action, and to reach the yet 
uncared for rural schools, we have steadily asked for 
“county normal schools ’’—we mean rea/ county normal 
schools. We would turn the county institute into a 
county normal; have a course of study and keep it in 
session four or six weeks in July and August of each 
year, and one week in the winter; put it under the 
direction of the county superintendent, all holding life 
diplomas in the county to be an advisory or assisting 
board of directors. 

t. Admit to it in July all who could by examination 
obtain a third-grade certificate. 

2. Have three classes, third, second, first; a course 
of study for each,—this course of study to be parallel 
with the course in the state normal school. Of course it 
would take three years to complete it, 

3. A model school in every case to be attached to the 
county training school ; the pupils toseea lesson given 
in reading, etc., to make notes, and then talk about it. 
There must be instruction in pedagogics—but of the 
right kind. 

4. Certain parts of the course to be studied while the 
teacher was in the field ; these to be examined upon by 
writing. . 

5. The graduates to have a certificate for five years ; 
this certificate to admit holders to the highest class of 
the state normal school. 

6. The whole system to be under the superintendence 
of a committee of the faculties of the state normal 
schools. 

It has long been the opinion of the writer that it is 
imperatively demanded that the county institutes be 
turned into county normal schools. If there was no other 
proof of it the fact that teachers cannot be got to the in- 
stitute in this state without force would be sufficient. 
But that the teachers of this country themselves spent 
last year at a low estimate about $100,000 on summer 
schools is another straw to show which way the wind 
is blowing. The people want better teachers in the 
rural schools ; they are entitled to have them. 

Then again teaching is becoming a science —the 
teacher needs special training and this the institute 
cannot give. The weak point is that the institute does 
not give adequate instruction in pedagogics; it does 
give talks on teachers, but the teachers cannot arrange 
these into a consistent scheme. 


> 
By special arrangements with the author, T. G. 


Rooper, his “Apperception; or ‘A Pot of Green 
Feathers,’” will be published next week in neat limp 
cloth binding, with paragraph headings to assist the 
student. Price, postpaid, 23c. From some extracts of 


this book that have been published in THe JouRNAL 
eur readers have a good idea of ‘ts great value. 
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The Teacher’s Need of General 
Culture. 


By James BuckuaM, Boston, Mass. 
No teacher is fit to break the bread of knowledge 


‘who knows simply and solely the subject which he or 


she professes to teach. The age demands a broader 
culture—not to the elimination uf the specialist, but to 
a better conception of what specialism in education in- 
volves. To use a familiar figure, the age does not the 
less demand that the keen plowshare of the investigator 
shall go deep and clean, because it demands that the 
plow shall turn a broaderfurrow. There must be depth 
with breadth. General culture must precede or accom- 
pany special study and equipment. The teacher of the 
dawning twentieth century must be something more 
than a specialist (paradoxical as the statement may 
seem) before he can be a specialist. 

But how about the infinitely greater number of teach- 
ers who are not specialists—the “ all-around” teachers, 
so-called, who occupy nine-tenths of the chairs of in- 
struction in our own and other enlightened lands? 
Surely, if the specialist in education can no longer do 
the work which the age demands, except upon a basis of 
general culture; if students may, and should, look to 
him for some widening of their intellectual horizon, 
through the relations which his subject sustains to other 
subjects, the ordinary teacher, whose range is breadth 
rather than depth, whose subjects of instruction crowd 
upon and intermingle with each other like the leaves of 
the forest, ought especially to be a person of broad and 
inclusive mental furnishing. He should be able to 
stand at some central point and draw about him a cir- 
cumference, however small, touching most of the things 
with which a person of intelligence should be familiar. 

But, alas! how sadly do the majority of teachers lack 
this very breadth of culture which ought to be the 
distinction of their calling. Instead of knowing that 
“little of everything” which is so worthy and so valu- 
able if well-known, they are content with knowing a 
little of something—perhaps a mere fragment, an ele- 
mentary smattering of one or two kindred subjects; 
and for the rest, they bide in cheerful ignorance, content 
if they can answer the narrower, pettier questions of 
the class-room, and silence the broader, larger ones with 
a pedantic, “Oh, that is not pertinent to the subject!” 
Not pertinent! Everything is pertinent which an honest, 
earnest mind perceives glimmering through the many 
veils of truth, on this side or on that. 

But the average teacher (be it said with all kindli- 
ness, and in view of how many excellences otherwise) 
is not an interpreter, a revealer, because of this sad 
lack of general information and culture. The broad 
out-look does not come with the narrow in-look. One 
does not see many mountains and valleys from a single 
little hilltop, and that near home. The very thing which 
the average teacher needs above all others—the power 
to co-ordinate knowledges, to see them in their more 
immediate relations and mutual dependencies—is utterly 
wanting. ‘“ Pluck from me in Thessaly, and I shake my 
clusters in Epirus,” ought to be true of the fruit of every 
teacher’s mind. There ought to be that breadth of 
general culture, that responsiveness to suggestion, 
which would make the facts of every subject rich in 
their universal relationships. Literature ought to illu- 
minate history, and history ought to explain literature, 
while geography might cast revealing light on both. 
Mathematics confront us in the crystals of mineralogy, 
and chemistry intrudes delightfully upon botany, and 
physiology explains some peculiar things away off i 
the provinces of psychology and sociology. And to all 
these wonderful and beautiful relationships of knowl- 
edges the teacher who lacks general culture is pitifully 
blind. 

But now, to come a step lower down, see how sadly 
the average teacher needs general culture in a practical 
and social way. How many teachers can express them- 
selves intelligently and correctly in print, to say nothing 
of possessing a style which combines those two prime 
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essentials of good writing, dignity and proportion,—or, 
as a blunt old rhetorician puts it, “ stuff and method ” ? 
The literary sense is largely the product of general 
culture; at least I see no other way in which it can be 
acquired. And the teacher who conspicuously lacks 
the literary sense, must be lacking in breadth of inform- 
ation and mental furnishing. 

In conversation, also, how great is often ome’s disap- 
pointment, to meet with teachers of good standing and 
reputation whose ignorance upon most topics of general 
intelligence is absolutely dense. Not one teacher in 
fifty, for instance, seems to know anything about the 
great subject of American politics, and yet four-fifths 
of them are teaching American history, in absolute 
ignorance of that which is actually making it! Again, 
you will meet hundreds of teachers who have never so 
much as lifted the covers of the epoch-making, thought- 
forming books of their own literature and their own day. 

What, now, is the universal excuse for all this lack of 
general culture among teachers? No time! no time! 
it is the old treadmill whimper. Why shall we not 
answer them, as they answer their pupils who make the 
same excuse, “ You have all the time there is”? Every 
honest laborer has time to fit himself for the task he 
undertakes—if not, then he should not undertake it. 
What should we say of a railroad engineer who, though 
he could open the throttle and run his engine on a clear 
track, should disclose, in some moment of emergency. 
that he knew nothing about the mechanism of a loco- 
motive—because, forsooth, he had never had time to 
learn it? We should say, I think, that the man in this 
world who has not time to learn, has no right to accept 
positions of responsibility. 

And it is not actually true, that teachers have no time 
outside their routine work. They may not always have 
aremainder of energy but they do have a remainder 
of time. Two hours of reading or study a day, the 
year around, wil! put one in touch with many great sub- 
jects. And it is wonderful how this matter 
of culture takes to itself compound ratios of incre- 
ment, as we pursue it—like those great snowballs 
which the boys roll up after a moist snowstorm, in 
winter. “Unto him who hath shall be given,” is the 
grand law of the intellectual life. The more one ac- 
quires, the more and the faster one gains the power to 
acquire. 

Do not be discouraged, then, if the demand seem 
hard, the task to be accomplished long and difficult. 
Set about it cheerfully and earnestly. Doing one’s best 
is all that can be asked or rendered ; and no one, I take 
~ whatever the result, will ultimately regret an honest 
effort. 


‘ > 
The Public Library and the School.” 


By Epwarp A. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. 


I believe that it will be found before long that the 
public library is one of the most important tactors in 
this problem of public education. We teach our pupils 
to read and thus put into their hands the key of knowl- 
edge ; a key that may unlock a treasure-house of good 
or evil. The destiny of a child is not determined by the 
ability to read, but by what use it makes of this ability. 

“Knowledge,” it is said, “is power,” but it is the use 
of knowledge which gives it power. A truer maxim is 
that culture and knowledge combined give power. Cult- 
ure or discipline is the effect of knowledge in proper re- 
lation to the human mind. The sources of knowledge 
are at least three-fold,—Perception, Reading, and 
Thinking. The child gets its first knowledge through 
its perceptive powers, a knowledge of objects and their 
qualities. But we need more than perceptive knowl- 
edge for an education. The untutored savage has as 
good perceptive powers as we have and as clear an idea 
of objects and their qualities, but he is an untutored 
Savage still. It is the rich inheritance of knowledge 
and the culture that comes from it that lifts us above 
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the savage tribes. The best knowledge of the race and 
the richest culture we find recorded in books. The 
great thinkers of every age, those deep and rich souls 
who have caught the inner meanings of things, to whom 
the universe has whispered her profoundest secrets,— 
they have embalmed their thoughts and sentiments in 
language ; and it is our privilege to go to the printed 
page and take into our souls the richness and beauty 
and truth that came from these gifted sons of genius. 
One of the pleasantest recollections of my childhood is 
the district school library, of only afew volumes, but 
these volumes were to me a source of inspiration and 
success. They have left indelible impressions on my 
memory and taste, and have contributed largely to shape 
my thought and action in life. 

The spiritual nature needs more than the forms and 
objects of the material world for its growth and develop- 
ment. It needs the thoughts of the great thinkers to 
awaken it to original thought and investigation. This 
is true in the domain of science; each individual has 
not the time to discover what has already been discov- 
ered ; he must avail himself of the results of previous 
investigations as recorded in books. But this principle 
is even more important in the domain of literature and 
philosophy. High thoughts lead to high thinking and 
noble action. One of the best parts of an education is 
for a young mind to come in contact with and feel the 
touch of a soul full of high thoughts and noble aspira- 
tions and lofty sentiments. Spiritual power and spiritual 
ripeness come from the communion with such lofty 
spirits as Plato, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Emerson, 
etc, 

In the education of our children, therefore, we need 
the accessory of the school library. We want to train 
our pupils to read good books which shall give both 
knowledge and culture. “Good books,” I say; for 
children, if properly guided, will learn to love good 
books better than poor ones. I think we often ugderrate 
the abilities of children or young persons to understand 
and appreciate the higher class of literature. These 
higher forms of literature become models of taste that 
protect many people from that which is inferior and 
trashy. Cultivate in early life a fondness for good read- 
ing and we open avenues of culture and pleasure that 
will be of inestimable value. And so I look forward to 
the establishment of libraries to be used in connection 
with the work of our public schvols as one of the most 
important factors in the solution of the great problem 
of education, 


*From an address at superintendents’ meeting, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
S td 
Good Manners in School." 


By Luetta A. Harris, Bradford, Pa. 


“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way.” 

This pithy old saying remains forceful, because it con- 
tains so much of the essence of truth. It seems almost 
to cover the whole ground of morals as well as manners. 
A teacher once said that in teaching children she found 
it impossible to separate manners and morals, as she 
could not conceive of a thoroughly moral person, in the 
best sense, who was not also mannerly. At least, the 
manners are one of the first and best indexes of the 
character, and to insist upon politeness from a regard 
for others will surely help toward securing the obser- 
vance of the Golden Rule. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the subject becomes 
vastly more important than when the manners are re- 
garded as neither indicative of character nor helping to 
form it. Carrying the thought one step farther, it be- 
comes evident that good manners in the school-room 
cannot be so very different from good manners anywhere 
else. Most teachers, I suppose, pride themselves upon 
their knowledge of social customs, and are able to con- 
duct themselves without criticism in any society in 





*From a paper read before an institute, at Smethport, Pa. 
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which they may be placed; but I fear that sometimes 
we leave our code of politeness outside our school-room 
door, or substitute an entirely new one in its place. Is 
there any particular reason why our pupils should be 
treated differently from people with whom we associate 
elsewhere ? 

A great many children get almost all their ideas of 
politeness while in the school-room ; and they are, to 
say the least, quite as likely to carry out the things they 
see the teacher do as any of those things she ¢e//s them 
to do. 

It takes hardly a perceptibly longer time to say— 
“ You may erase the board, ¢/ you please,” than to leave 
off the last three words, but it makes a great difference 
in the feelings of the boy who does you the favor. You 
would not demand a favor of anyone else; why then of 
one of your pupils? Those three little words—“ If you 
please,” are very effective. After the pupil has com- 
plied with the request, the “ Thank you,” must not be 
forgotten ; or, at least, the nod and smile, to indicate 
that the act is appreciated. 

One other breach of etiquette is so common on the 
part of teachers, that I feel like mentioning it especially. 
A pupil is on his feet reciting. He is, as I understand 
it, supposed to be addressing both the teacher and the 
class. The teacher interrupts him, at every two or 
three words, to correct, criticise, or question. Or, an- 
other pupil is out of order, or needs some assistance, 
and the teacher breaks into the recitation by addressing 
him, with no thought of an apology to the one whose 
remarks he has interrupted. And then we wonder at 
the rudeness of the child who asks us a question when 
we are talking to a visitor, or breaks into the conversa- 
tion when we are calling upon the mother. Why should 
not the “ Excuse me”’ be used here as well as in con- 
versation outside the school-room? In short, why 
should a teacher be guilty of rudeness in the school- 
room that would be thought unpardonable outside ? 

I believe that if a teacher is scrupulously polite in her 
treatment of her pupils, she will find little cause to com- 
plain of the manner in which her pupils treat either her- 
self or each other. To set them the example of polite- 
ness, and manifestly to expect it of them, will usually be 
sufficient. The boys will learn that they are expected 
to pick up dropped articles and erase the blackboards 
for the girls without much being said about it ; and the 
girls will learn to repay them with the ever current 
“ Thank you,” without in any way disturbing the order 
of the school. 

It seems to me wise to insist upon each pupil bidding 
the teacher good-morning as he enters. The teacher is 
master or mistress of the room—in a certain sense, 
host or hostess—and to fail to acknowledge his presence 
is a failure in politeness, which, if allowed, will lead to 
the pupils entering other places in the same manner. 
How to enter and leave a room properly, how to receive 
guests, to offer them a chair, and bid them farewell 
when they depart, are points difficult for many people 
to acquire. These are taught in the school-room by 
imitation. For that reason, every teacher should be 
specially careful of the manner in which he enters the 
room of another, and of the respect he should show to 
the teacher who occupies the room. The eyes of pupils 
are upon him, and they watch to see how the guest be- 
haves, and how their own teacher receives “ company.” 
I believe that the more nearly the atmosphere of our 
school-rooms can approach that of a refined Christian 
home, the more nearly perfect it will be. 


¥ 


Real teachers are of various magnitudes, and the 
humblest mistress of a country school who manages to 
inspire her pupils with a thirst for knowledge and an 
inspiration for veracity in character is in the class of 
real teachers as truly as Socrates. Blessed be the hum- 


‘ ble teacher who, without any chance for the great re- 


wards of fame or money, renders noble service and 
leaves the impress of a genuine and generous character 
in one little corner of the world. 

—EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


One not familiar with the changes that have taken 
place during the past twenty-five years in the manner in 
which educational questions are handled, would be sur- 
prised to see the rapid growth of “ Teachers’ Bureaus,” 
“ Teachers’ Agencies,” and “Educational Exchanges.” 
When our educational system was partially developed a 
teacher was obtained by “asking about,” as it was 
termed. “Where can we get a teacher?” was passed 
along from family to family, and the drag-net thus 
thrown out generally brought up something. 

This incident occurring thirty years ago comes to mind: 
A valued teacher was to leave her place ; the principal 
inquired right and left for a suitable person to be her 
successor. ‘There were teachers in plenty, but none of 
the sort he wanted. He attended a reception one even- 
ing and the hostess noticing his worried face asked the 
cause. The matter lay so heavy onhis mind that he 
blurted out, “I want a good teacher and cannot find 
one.” She replied, “ Here is Rev. Mr from Boston, 
he knows a good many teachers ; suppose you talk with 
him.” 

After hearing what kind of teacher was wanted, the 
clergyman replied, “I know many teachers, but there is 
only one I know that answers your description ; she is in 
Portland.” A letter was sent to her ; she telegraphed, 
“T will come.” That decision, after reading his letter 
stating requirements, assured the principal he had struck 
the right one; and soit proved. There was then but 
one “ Teachers’ Agency” in the United States, that 
founded by J. W. Schermerhorn ; its field was then limi- 
ted, but it did such excellent work that it won a reputa- 
tion among school principals that gives it a fine patron- 
age after thirty-five years have passed. Since then 
many others have been organized, showing there was a 
vacant place, aneed of some one to aid those in search of 
teachers. It seems, primarily, as though ‘“ Teachers’ 
Bureaus” were established to aid teachers; but really 
such is not the case. It is impossible to aid a teacher 
unless there is some school that needs a teacher; so that the 
‘Bureau ” is an agency toaid school authorities to select 
a teacher. 

The “ Teachers’ Agency ” 1s then a means that school 
authorities employ to obtain teachers ; they want to get 
the best teachers ; they want those of special qualifica- 
tions. Let us look at it from this, the correct point of 
view; let us dismiss the idea that the “ Agency” at- 
tempts to get places for teachers who are too poorly 
qualified to get one otherwise. Let us dismiss that 
other idea that was once entertained that good teachers 
need no “ Agency” to supply them with places. The 
simple fact at the bottom of the increase in “Agencies,” 
is the fact that school officers recognize that cer- 
tain persons may be better judges of teachers than 
themselves ; they turn over the business of selecting 
teachers to them. There is an increasing confidencein 
the ability of those who have established “ Bureaus.” 

The person who undertakes to organize a “ Bureau 
must be a judge of men and women ; his whole useful- 
ness and success turns on this. A teacher in search 
of a place who has visited Mrs. Fulton must have no- 
ticed how she gauges him; her mird is pretty well 
made up in five minutes as to the position he may fill. 
Then, when a principal asks for a teacher, she, evidently 
reviewing her applicants, will say, “ Yes, there is Mr. 
A ,’ as though there were not fifty on her books 
asking for the salary proposed. A few moments more 
of talk and she gives the name of another: “Mr. B——— 
is a very well qualified man ; he, etc.” ; 

This is about the way in most “Agencies.” The 
manager attempts to find what sort of a man is wanted; 
then he selects the man that in his mind most nearly 
fills those requirements. It is needful that he know his 
men well ; he must have the ability to read those who 
come before him and to picture out those whom he only 
knows by correspondence. The one who is skilful i 
“ picking out teachers ” will be successful in carrying 08 
an “ Agency ;” such a one declines to fill a place if he has 
not the right man. 
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The difficulty is not so much in satisfying the official 
who wanfs a teacher, as in satisfying the teacher who 
wantsa place. Let one who is “registered” as asking 
a salary of $1,000, be in the office when an official 
comes in and makes application for a teacher offering 
$1,000 as a salary ; he will say, “ Why did you not name 
me?” It would not be easy to reply to this; the one 
was named whom the manager deemed best qualified. 
This selecting of the fit person may necessitate leaving 
some unsupplied with places, for there are always more 
teachers than places. This disappoints teachers. 

* To meet the teachers’ demands for places some 
managers throw out the places before them and let them 
scramble for them. There are no more places, but by 
this method they have the pleasure of scrambling, and 
that is something. It is impossible to insure a place to 
every teacher. The teacher who insists upon a place 
should be willing to insure the manager that he will 
suit the place. 


The School Room. 


Nov. 19.—EartH AND SELF. 
Nov. 26,—NumBERS AND PEOPLE. 
Dec. 3.—Primary. 

Dec. 10.—DoinG anp Eruics, 
Dec. 17.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 





Beyond. 


Never a word is said 
But it trembies in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 


Are ringing bells in the far-away. — Selected. 
¥ 
Minerals. IV. 


IN THE UPPER GRADES. WHEN AND HOW THE 
SUBJECT MAY BE TAUGHT, 
By MINER H. PADDOCK, High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
(Note.—The last article, October 15, desig-ed chiefly for lower grades may be 


ued introductory to higher grades, By upper grades we mean highest gram- 
mar and high school ) 


It is not necessary to make minerals a full-time study, one of 
the three or four that constitute the regular work of the term. It 
should be pursued as a pastime alongside of some other science. 
With physics it emphasizes the physical properties of bodies. 
Accessory to chemistry it illustrates chemical properties and tests, 
and the effect of chemical composition. Adjoined to physical 
geography it calls attention to the constituents of earths and rocks, 
their origin, and modes of occurrence. 

Asa pastime for any grade or class, its influence is refining 
and pleasing ; it keenly cultivates observation, and furnishes 
abundance of general information. In point of value the study 
eminently practical, closely related to the important industry of 
bringing to the light the wealth that is hidden beneath the sur- 
ace, as seen in mining operations, in building material, in or- 
namental stones, in manufactured wares, and in gems and precious 
stones so generally in use. 

Begin by devoting a part of one section a week to the subject 
with your class. Especially let the pupils understand that they 
May possess their minerals. Use some definite size of mineral, 
a&acubic inch. Show the pupils how to make a note-book and 
how to keep their minerals nicely labeled in boxes. The natural 

eof a pupil for a pleasing study will do the rest. It may be 
found ultimately that you can utilize a spare study hour quite in- 

ndently of other class hours. Let it be strictly a recreation. 
THE ACID TEST. 

Pupils of this grade will easily understand what is meant by an 
acid test. Procure an ounce bottle with cork to contain common 
muriatic (hydrochloric) acid, Place a drop of the acid on a piece 
of marble, chalk, or other form of calcite (carbonate of lime). 
; how the spot touched instantly bubbles up. This action 
called effervescence, and is characteristic of carbonates, A gas 
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is escaping in the bubbling called ordinarily carbonic acid. Re- 
peat the experiment carrying the effervescing marble before the 
pupils, so that all may plainly see what is taking place. Having 
several pieces of different minerals let the pupils find by experi- 
ment which are carbonates. Carbonate of iron (siderite), carbo- 
nate of zinc (smithsonite), carbonate of calcium (calcite), carbon- 
ate of magnesium (magnesite), and many others are known to be 
carbonates by effervescence. (The experiment may be extended 
toward chemistry by collecting the gas and passing it through.lime- 
water to prove it is carbon-dioxide.) 

Having a piece of glass tubing about four inches long in a 
flame, close one end to a point about like the point of a lead pen- 
cil. Slip a bit of rubber tubing about the glass to fit closely in 
the neck of the bottle like a stopper, so that the point of the tube 
will reach within below the surface of the acid. When a mineral 
is to be tested withdraw the glass rod or tube and touch the point 
to the mineral. The small drop of acid clinging to the point will 
be sufficient for the test. 

THE CLOSED TUBE TEST. 

An ordinary three-cent glass test-tube answers every purpose. 
It is used as follows: At the bottom of the tube place a small 
piece of gypsum. Hold it in the upper end of the chimney of a , 
lighted lamp. Notice the abundant deposit of moisture that soon 
collects in the upper part of the tube. Holding the tube hori- 
zontally there is enough to run. This is water that has been 
driven off from the mineral. It shows that water may be a com- 
ponent part of minerals, Such minerals are called hydrates. 
This is an important test.. Other effects with the closed tube will 
be referred to at some future time. 

Litmus paper is convenient for continuing tests with the closed 
tube. The bit of gypsum, having been deprived of water is now 
plaster of Paris. Place it when cool on pink litmus paper end 
moisten it with a tiny drop of water. See the litmus paper has 
turned blue. This is called-an alkaline reaction. After a little 
you notice the plaster of Paris has hardened. The water has 
now re-united with it. It might have been used to take an im- 
pression, as is done with plaster of Paris. 

THE OPEN TUBE, 

The closed tube excludes air to agreat degree. The open tube 
admits air. It isa bent tube of glass about five inches long 
with half inch diameter. A piece of mineral is placed in the lower 
end and heated as before. The air circulates freely through the 
tube. It is useful in some tests, but not so frequently called for 
as the closed tube. 


THE BLOWPIPE TEST. 


The blowpipe is of so frequent application by the mineralo- 
gist that it might almost be called the symbol of the science. 
It consists of a metallic tube with one end brought down quite 
small and bent to one side, having an opening about as large as 
the point of a fine needle. The other end is fitted to be adjusted to 
the lips. Place the small end at the edge of a flame. By blow- 
ing, the flame, at an intense heat and brought down to a point, is 
deflected to one side. Such an instrument is frequently seen in 
the hands of repairing jewelers. In the pointed flame place a 
bit of mineral held by a forceps. The mineral may melt more or 
less completely, fly in pieces (decrepitate), give off vapors, or re- 
main unchanged. Instead of a forceps the mineral may be 
placed on a piece of charcoal and the flame directed upon it as 
before. The mineral may act as before, in addition to which 
various coatings on the charcoal may be noticed. 

By reference to some standard work, as Dana’s Manual, pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, at reasonably low price, and even 
the elementary ae on chemistry, a teacher will extend his or 
her knowledge of the use of the blowpipe. A few illustrations 
before the class will make the pupils quite expert. 

Jilustrations—Hold with the forceps or on charcoal a bit of 
pyrite before the flame. Notice the decrepitation and the fumes 
of burning sulphur. Powder a little hematite ; place on charcoal 
under the blowpipe flame. When cool, hold a magnet near it. 
The clinging of the bits to the magnet shows the presence of 
iron. Beside the above, pupils in chemistry will learn some- 
times to apply soda, borax, and phosphorus salt to the mineral 
before the blowpipe. 

Besides what a pupil learns from a direct study of his own 
mineral, in any note-book work, provision should be made for 
such knowledge as he acquires regarding composition, varieties, 
use, history, etc., from other sources. 

He should learn also to distinguish its characteristic tests, thus : 
The magnetic property of magnetite shows at once what the 
mineral is. The touch and softness of steatite. indicate the min- 
eral. The effervescence, hardness, and cleavage, point out calcite 
without further examination. You have a beautiful gem? Is it 
paste, rock-crystal, colorless sapphire, or, as you hope, is it 
diamond ? Can you scratch quartz with it at all? If not, it is 
glass. If you scratch quartz with it readily, it is itself better 
than rock-crystal. Now hold it up to the eye and look at a can- 
dle flame through it. If you see the flame double, your gem is 
the colorless sapphire. If single, it is the diamond. These are 
what is meant by characteristic tests. 
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Arranged in convenient order, including the previous lesson, 
we have the following scheme for our investigation of minerals : 


SCHEME FOR STUDY OF MINERALS, 
A.—Original Work. 
Qualities readily observed and tests easily applied : 
Physical. Chemical, 


. Hardness. 13. Solubility in acids. 

. Cleavage. 14. Heat in closed tube. 
. Fracture. 15. Heat in open tube. 
. Tenacity. 
Color. 

. Streak. 

. Luster. 

. Transparency. 
. Touch, 

. Form of crystal. 
. Magnetic and electric properties. 
. Weight and specific gravity. 


(B. B.—Before the blowpipe.) 

16. Fusibility, B. B. — 

17. B. B. on charcoal. 

18. B. B. with soda, borax, 
and phosphorus salt. 


— 
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B.—Information from Other Sources. 


. Composition and formula. 

. Varieties. 

. Characteristic tests. 

. Use. 

. Element of value, how extracted. 
6. History and other items of interest. 

Following this method systematically it is surprising how ac- 
curate the pupil's knowledge of minerals speedily becomes, and 
how definite his ideas of the science. 

Having permitted the pupils to copy the above, as an experi- 
ment, ask them to take a piece of mineral coal at home, and ad- 
hering to the order of the scheme, to write on a separate paper a 
description of the coal, using their own language and making 
their composition as smooth and readable as possible. 

This they will bring to class, with their mineral at some time 
for criticism. Marble can be had in abundance at marble yards, 
and probably quartz be found, for a similar experimental lesson. 
The results will probably be sufficiently satisfactory to encourage 
the teacher to pursue the subject further. 


¥ 
Weary Not. 


Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil and pain : 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Sow, and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears— 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart's trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown in bitter tears, 
24Adelaide Proctor. 
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A Lesson on Earthworms. 


(Continued from Oct. 15.) 
By ELIZABETH T. COOLIDGE, Chicago, III. 


Mental Qualities —Like other animals, the earthworm, as a 
rule, acts from an inherited instinct, as when it draws leaves into 
its burrow by the apex rather than by the footstalk, since, in the 


case of most leaves, attempting the latter method would result in 
failure. 


frequently shows intelligence in its work. For instance, he used 
foreign leaves, about which the worm could have no inherited 
instinct, some of which were narrower at the base than at the 
apex, and found that with few exceptions the leaves were drawn 
in by their smaller end. He experimented in the same manner 
with triangles of paper with various angles, and found that the 
sharpest angle in most cases was pulled into the burrow. 
Food,—Earthworms are omnivorous, will eat whatever they can 
get. Those articles mentioned in the outline in THE JOURNAL of 
Oct. 15, constitute their habitual food, but they will eat pieces of 
meat, sugar, starch, etc., if placed within reach, 
Burrows.—These are made, partly by pushing the earth aside, 
and partly by swallowing it. Considering their size, the worms 
have a great deal of muscular strength, and accomplish not a 
little by pushing particles of earth to either side as they make 
their way through the soil. But it is also necessary to get rid of 
some.of the earth and so by swallowing it a double purpose is 
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But Darwin has shown us—incredible as it may seem-— 
that, low as the earthworm stands in the scale of animal life, it 
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served—the burrow is cleared, and the worm is fed. 
burrow is excavated, the earthworm proceeds to line it with the 
earth which it has swallowed, and which, by coming in contact 
with the intestinal juices, has become mucilaginous. In this way 
the walls are made smooth and compact, and the worm is pro. 
tected from any roughnesses on the sides of its burrow. 

The unused earth which has been swallowed is ejected at the 
top of the burrow in the form of the castings so numerous at 
this time of year. The burrows are often twenty, thirty, or even 
sixty inches deep, and it is in the bottoms of these, either singly 
or sometimes several coiled up together, that the worms remain 
during the winter, when the ground is too hard for them to con. 
tinue their labors. During warm weather, when not at work, they 
are usually found very near the surface, often with their heads 
projecting out. This subjects them to danger, but it is thought 
to be done for warmth. For the same reason, that is, to avoid 
contact with the cold earth, the worms .carry leaves into their 
burrows, and line the upper parts of their walls with them. They 
also use leaves for plugging up their burrows and frequently tiny 
stones for covering them. The instinct here is for protection. 

SERVICES. 

(a) Of Worms.--By constantly bringing up soil and depos- 
iting it on the surface, they in time form a rich black layer of 
what is called vegetable mould over the existing soil. There are 
few more striking examples of the great effects produced by small 
accumulated causes working through long periods of time, than 
by the great amount of work accomplished by the earthworms, 
Estimates of the amount of soil which they bring to the surface 
differ according to the quality of native soil. Average figures are 
between six and seven pounds per square yard, or over ten tons 
per acre during one year. When we consider the number of 
acres in the world where earthworms are at work, and the time 
during which they have worked, we can partially realize how great 
has been the accumulated effect of the efforts of these small 
animals, 

Another way of estimating their work is by measuring the thick- 
ness of the mould they have caused to accumulate. Many obser- 
vations have been made on fields where layers of coal, cinders, 
chalk, etc., have been strewn, and, after periods of from ten to 
thirty years, have been found covered with from two to twelve 
terest to the archzologist, and have even undermined walls and 
cause d the sinking of floors of buried Roman ruins in England 
by burrowing under them. 

Besides these great effects, the earthworms are of great assist- 
ance to vegetable life. The soil which passes through their bodies 
is finely sifted, and the leaves which they drag into their burrows 
are of great service in fertilization, as are also the bones and 
pieces of wood which are buried beneath their castings. 

(6) Of Burrows.—These render the earth porous, promote its 
contact with air and water, and assist the downward passage of 
roots. As Darwin says: “Long before the plough existed the 
land was in fact regularly ploughed, and continues to be thus 
ploughed by earthworms. It may be doubted whether there are 
many other animals which have played so important a part in the 
history of the world, as have these lowly organized creatures.” 


r 
History of Hail Columbia. 


The music was composed 1n 1879 by Professor Feyles, of Phila- 
delphia, and played at Trenton when Washington was en route to 
New York to be inaugurated. The tune was originally called the 
“ President’s March.” The words were written nearly ten years later 
by Judge Joseph Hopkinson to please an old school fellow who 
was an actor and was in despair for fear he should not su 
on his benefit night. The “President’s March” was then the populat 
air, and it was found exceedingly difficult to suit the words to the 
music of the march. The words were composed in a day, but proved 
a decided success from the first, being encored at the theater many 
times each night. It was soon heard in every part of U 
States. The author's object was to rouse an American spirit that 
should rise above the clamor of the war that threatened at that 
time between England and France. Both countries were violating 
the rights of the United States and there was a division of opinion 
in this country as to which nation was right, and the neutrality 
policy of President Washington bade fair to be unheeded. 
patriotic fervor of this song did much to put the country in a 
condition toward the belligerent nations. 


- 
The warmth of heart and gemiality of Agassiz, as a teach 
was so great that Cambridge people used to say that one had “less 


need of an overcoat in passing Agassiz’s house,” than any other 
in that city. Could there be higher praise given to any teacher? 


Teacher : “ How did Napolean III. reach the throne of France?” 
Pupil : “ He rode in.” “Rode in! Nonsense!” “Oh, yes™) 
the history says he got in by a coupe.”——Good News, 
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Inhabitants of the Pacific Islands. 


In the earliest days of navigation across the Pacific ocean the 
myriad of islands, big and little, scattered over the broad expanse 
were found to be inhabited. Questions as to the origin of these 
people and how they reached their islan¢ homes, separated as 
they often are by hundreds of miles of ocean, have long interested 
Sebropologists. It was certain that these oceanic peoples could 
not have originated where they were found, for their relationship, 
not only with one another, but also with the inhabitants of the 
Malay archipelago, was easily apparent. . . . . In the 
course of the investigations it has become perfectly evident that 
these islands were peopled by migrations and that very many of 
these migrations were involuntary. It has been observed that these 

test and most eastern of these Pacific races, the Polynesians, 
in their traditions, mode of life, religious practices, resemble in 
many respects the Papuans, Malayans, and even the Japanese. 
Some careful observers also have found analogies between the 
Polynesians and the natives of North and South America, and it 
may be that our Indian races had some part in peopling the Pa- 
cific islands, a supposition that derives the more probability from 
the fact that the prevailing winds and currents South of the equator 
move from east to west. 
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Geography and Humanity. 
By H. C. KREBS, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Is there nothing new under the sun? Yes; there is a new way 
of teaching geography. Did you ever sit on the long bench in 
front of the teacher’s desk, and answer the questions hurled at 
you: “How long is the island of Saghalinr” ‘Name all the 
apes of Asia,” “Which is farther north Point Barrow or Nova 
Zembla?” “Name all the groups of islands in Polynesia,” “In 
what direction from the Caroline Islands are the Friendly Islands ?” 
and shudder at the fate of the scholar who missed an answer ? 

Well, I have ; and in these days of progress it seems to me that 
the rebellion against such a system of teaching geography is thor- 
oughly justifiable. But great as has been the advance on the 
methods of the past decade, there are a few elements in the teach- 
ing of this topic that are either totally neglected, or insufficiently 
emphasized. One of these elements it is the purpose of this 
paper to consider—the historical. 

Not long ago, a class which had been taught by the principal, 
in geography, passed to another teacher. This teacher reviewed 
the subject ; and when she came to “Greece,” she called on one 
of the pupils, saying, “ John, you may give us a talk on Greece.” 
John arose, and to the evident consternation of the teacher, be- 
gan: “Greece, though now a very small country, was 
one of the most important in the world in ancient times. 
Alexander the Great was her most famous king. At 
the age of thirty he had conquered the whole known 
world, and then felt sad because there were no more 

















worlds to conquer.” 














Dead silence reigned in the room. Intense interest 














was displayed by the pupils in this subject. The princi- 











pal had often told them of the remarkable career of this 























king, and the scholars, of course, expected the teacher 














to supplement what the boy had said about Alexander, 
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But not one word of encouragement came from the 
teacher. She knew less about Alexander than the boy 
did. 

She broke the silence by asking, “ Is Greece a penin- 
sula or an island?” and then continued questioning 
the children on the mountains, rivers, climate, and 
products. What an opportuniy was here lost, because 
the teacher could not rise to the occasion! Are moun- 
tains, rivers, climate, and products not important ? 
Certainly they are; but is it of greater benefit to spend 
wearisome hours on these dead, dry facts than on living, 








Malays Australians 


RACES OF THE PACIFIC.* 


Since the Pacific became well-known, numerous instances of 
migrations from continental lands to the islands and from archi- 
pelago to archipelago have been recorded. Reclus tells of a Ja- 
panese junk which, in 1832, was carried by a typhoon far east 
of the island home of the nine poor fishermen who were on board. 
The Kuro Sivo current bore the castaways still further east, 
They lost all their bearings, knew not whither they were drifting. 
and for ten months they were buffeted here and there on unknown 
seas until finally their hapless vessel brought up on the coast of 
Oahu in the Hawaiian isiands. Thanks to their load of fish and 
the rain water they caught, four of the nine unfortunates lived to 
tell the story of their terrible suffering. ‘‘It is plain now that 
we came from Asia,” said the Hawaiians as co recognized the 
resemblance between these foreigners and themselves. Pine trees 
brought from the coasts of Oregon or Vancouver island are often 
stranded on the shores of this archipelago, and the traditions of 
Hawaii have handed down reports of red men from the far East 
whom some chance has cast upon the islands. 

One of the greatest geographers has said that nations push for- 
ward to possess new lands in a direction opposite to that of the 
general movement of the air and waters. This is the case in the 
Pacific. To be sure the general movement of air and currents 
flowing west produces reflex currents moving east, which have 
undoubtedly been of great importance in scattering people among 

Eastern archipelagoes. But these counter currents are 
almost wholly north of the equator, where oceanic lands are rare. 
ost of the Polynesian islands are south of the equator, where 
Strong currents move across the ocean from the western world 
toward Australia and New Guinea: and to reach these eastern 
islands the boats of the unfortunate castaways or voluntary 
travelers must have been driven by wind and wave over a tor- 
tuous course until at last, when far toward America, they struck 
westward currents and wind zones, and were carried to the 
tew homes of which theyhad never heard. . . . .. .« 
There is proof, also, that these migrations have not only been 
result of accident, but sometimes, also, of deliberate purpose. 
Traditions have been handed down from father to son of lands 
fot far away, and, animated by love of conquest, expeditions have 
sent out to find them. 
—Cyrus C. Adams, in New York Sun. 
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acting, planning, enthusiastic man? Is not the con- 
quering hero greater than the conquering country’s hills 
and trees? Is not one lesson on man of more direct, 
practical benefit than a dozen on foreign hills and 
rivers ? 

But some one may say, “It is not the aim of geography 
to teach history.” True; but geography and history are so closely 
connected that you cannot teach one successfully without the use 
of the other. The teacher who rigorously excludes historical illus- 
lustrations from geography for fear of intruding upon the prov- 
ince of history sacrifices the interest and well-being of the cass to 
a dying notion. Comparatively few are the pupils of the public 
schools who ever study general history. American history 
treats of four hundred years of life in America. 

Shail the average boy remain ignorant of the life of man in the 
other countries of the world for four thousand years because of 
his limited opportunities for school life? I say “ No.” 

There is no better way of starting the child in good, healthy 
reading, than by interesting him in the persons and places of his- 
tory and geography. That taste once formed, trashy novels, with- 
out a basis, will be nauseating. That taste once formed, and you 
need not fetch your boy in from the streets, away from evil com- 

anions. In the corner, with his books, he will work out his 
uture. 

There was a small library in a certain school that contained 
Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather.” At the weeky opening of the 
library this book was generally left behind. Tlhe pupils did not 
know of what great interest to them it would be on a close exam- 
ination. One day, the geography class had Scotland for the sub- 
ject of the lesson. After a general description, the Azs‘ory of 
Scotland was taken up for consideration. Now came the time for 
which the teacher had waited long. After getting the names of 
Wallace and Bruce from the children, the teacher, in simple lan- 
guage, told of the lamentable condition of Scotland in the time of 
Wm. Wallace; what terrible calamities attended the subjugation 
of Scotland by King Edward; how the patriot Wallace, inspiring 
all Scotland by the ardor of his enthusiastic, undying devotion to 
the cause of liberty, roused his countrymen to renewed efforts, 
and how the Battle of Bannockburn brought glorious victory to 
the Scottish arms, the result of the labors of Wallace, though he 
had been basely betrayed and executed a few weeks before. After 
raising the interest of the pupils to this intensity the teacher said, 
“I have no time to tell you more.” In Scott's “ Tales of a Grand- 
father,” which you can find in our library, are found many stories 
about Wallace, Bruce, Douglass, and the struggles for freedom in 
Scotland.” That Friday children fairly tumbled over each 
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other in order to get that book for the following week. - Every 
Friday that book is sought for among the very first. The influ- 
ence of this one book upon the patriotism, the love of liberty, the 
morals, and the imagination of the pupils cannot be estimated. 

Does not then geography, by inspiring the pupils with great, 
noble thoughts, by placing before them the scenes and places of 
the great deeds of the heroes of the world, have a direct bearing 
on manhood? Have not these stories of the geography class aided 
many a great man of to-day to attain his greatness ; to overcome 
all obstacles in his.way, and rise superior to circumstances? Is 
not the subject of geography as wide as the world? So, then, let 
us not neglect the historical element in geography. Let every 
pupil become a “ Boy Traveler.” 


r 
Physical Culture. I. 


By HANS BALLIN, M. G., Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Public Schools, Sandusky, O. 


There is scarcely a branch of education which has received 
more study from the teaching profession, or aroused more general 
interest in the last decade, than the sczence of gymnastics,—for it 
has become a science, as teaching is a science. One who dares 
to teach it without having made it a study, or recommends a 
method or system and who does not oversee the vast field of re- 
search, is doing injury to those he instructs. ; 

Less harm is done by the one-sided practice of certain groups 
of muscles, less by overdoing in bodily feats, less by the sprout- 
ing of athletism, than by that system of bodily training which 
teaches that the physical condition of the human body from a 
physiological and anatomical standpoint can be improved, and 
which disregards the complex nature of man. : 

The opponents of physical culture have a perfect right to bar 
out a manner of instruction, the aim of which does not bring with- 
in its scope educational principles also. Nevertheless we are con- 
fronted by systems to-day, whose advocates, seeing the necessity 
of pedagogical demands, claim to train the mental powers, but are 
fostering the muscular system solely, or attempt by theatrical 
movements to restore and build up the defects and sins of body 
and mind, contracted during ages past. A study, bare of all 
educational principle, should have no place in our schools. Peda- 
gogy deals with the growing man. It considers his faults and 
gifts. It builds up from where it finds a solid foundation, and 
seeks to do away with excrescences that hinder the scientific con- 
struction. 

Education is a science. It is the instrumental knowledge to 
create greater knowledge in man. I therefore claim that an in- 
structor in any branch of learning 1s an educator and he must be 
a pedagogue. A physician, by the means of his science, may be 
the advisor of the physical culturist, not the teacher of physical 
training in our schools. He is as little called for in this capacity, 
as the banker to teach arithmetic. 

Little is known of the educational aim of physical culture by 
many, who teach a system that has laid all strain on the anatomi- 
cal and physiological factor. A school system of gymnastics 
must be based on the sanitary and educational principles. An 
applied school method presupposes these principles and does not 
deal with them farther. Advocates of some systems do the re- 
verse, and torture the child by anatomical motion and theatrical 
expressions, believing to evolve an educational influence at the 
same time. 

The school gymnastics as applied to-day in most of our schools 
are in a primitive state. Free gymnastics or calisthenics are a 
makeshift. They are taken up more or less rapidly by school 
authorities, because they may be introduced with little friction. 
They do not demand special appartments and apparatus. Now 
with all-due credit to calisthenics, they will not constitute a course 
in bodily training in the future. The apparatus, the most import- 
ant at first, must take a place also in school gymnastics. That 
apparatus, however, invented by the anatomist or physiologist, 
should remain in the orthopedic clinic to heal the deformed. 
There is other apparatus to straighten the tired back of the pupil, 
than the back stretch; other exercises, than the back stretch ex- 
ercise. 

But for some time to come, until this view will be taken by school 
authorities and teachers (some high schools and most colleges 
have heavy gymnastics), we have to be contented with calisthenics 
and must try to produce the best results. 

At the request of the publishers I shall give a series of ten 
lessons. The teacher in every school, no matter how small or re- 
—_ from the city or town, should follow this course persever- 
ingly. 

1. Have a set time each day, even if only ten minutes be spent. 

2. Enter on it with earnestness ; explain to the pupils that they 
are being educated by the exercises. 

3. Have the exercises performed with vigor. 

The exercises that will be given in these columns will enable the 
teacher to begin the work carefully, and accumulate material that 
he can utilize. The lessons in later numbers will be systematized, 
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so as to be used for every-day work, and be arranged, so as to 
meet the demand of the different grades. 

When ready for the exercises the pupils will clasp hands and 
lean back; or sit erect, hands on desk. Give the command: 
“Position for Gymnastics”; or simply “ Position.” Next you 
count “ one,”—they turn either to right or left; their feet are now 
in the aisles. Don’t allow slow work. You count “two,” they 
rise and face to the side wall ; “three,” they turn to the front. 

Practice all exercises by words first, substituting numbers for 
words (1! instead of Raise!) after some drill. Exercising in 
time should seldom be practiced in primary grades and only in 
grammar grades. when the exercises are well learned. 

(The practice “in time” or in rhythm is taken up when 


you are sure that mistakes will no longer be made. Otherwise + 


the practice in rhythm induces the scholars to become careless, 
and an exercise carelessly performed has no value. The above 
method to practice “by count,” as it may be termed, having no 
stated measure between motions, but keeping the pupils always 
on the alert, awaiting your command to do the next movement, 
may be called the practice to consciousness. The exercising, in 
time, or in rhythm is the practice which aids the scholars to per- 
form the movemients unconsciously,; this method untimely 
taken up, will cause your scholars to acquire bad habits.) 


FIRST LESSON. 


As soon as the scholars stand they will take the gymnastic 
position, or the “ fundamertal position.” (See Fig. 1.) This 





See eee 























Fig. 1. - Fig. 1a. 
Fundamental Position. This position points out the mistakes 


that are to be avoided 


posture must be considered an exercise in itself. Do not forget 
that our time is limited for this work, and although it may be 
quite tiresome for the scholars, especially the little tots, to stand 
in position any length of time, /o ¢7re is an object aimed at in 
physical culture. Exercises that do not tire the muscles are of 
little value. But make a distinction between /credness and éx- 
haustion. In reality you cannot exhaust the strength of your 
pupils by these exercises; the smallest ones less so than the 
larger. They.do not possess the energy which would accomplish 
this; they will relax in their efforts as soon as they become tired. 

The “ fundamental position” will not be obtained at your first 
lesson, but this must not discourage you. Pupils stand on the 
forepart of the foot, arms and hands at the sides, head erect. 
Girls are oftentimes disposed to lean back and throw forward the 
abdomen. That is as bad and worse than to lean forward. Re- 
quiring the weight of the body to be put on the forepart of the 
foot will best overcome this. After explaining this it will not be 
best to call for this position, but expect it as the natural thing for 
them to do. 

NOTE.—Never name one particular scholar to correct him, ut 
less absolutely necessary. The general warning, ‘‘ You are not 
in correct pesition,” calling the attention of the whole class, is 4 
better way. 

All exercises are executed from the fundamental position, The 
pupils having learned that, the teacher proceeds : 

Arms forward (pause)—Raise. (The arms asin figure 2. No 
2a points out the wrong form.) “2 

Arms (pause)—Down. (Scholars take fundamental position 
as in figure 1.) 

(The arms must not be higher, nor lower than the shoulders. 
The hands must be the width of the shoulders apart. Sc 
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“Head erect!” are warnings, of which the 
teacher must make frequent use. 

Having got this new position he drills : ) 

Arms forward—Raise ! 

Arms— Down! 

Arms sideward—-Raise ! 

Arms—Down ! 

Now raise arms sideward in time, begin 1! 
2! 1!2! 1! 2! Halt! 

(The teacher must watch that the hands are 
kept as the cuts indicate. The scholars are in- 
clined to forget the position of the hands. 
“Keep your fingers closed! Your thumb to- 
gether with your fingers.” “Palms of hands 
downward, when arms are sideward.” “Palms 
of hands inward, when your arms are forward.” 
“ Are your heels closed?” “ Are your shoulders 
back?” “Is your back hollow?” “ Do you stand 
on the forepart of your foot?” Remind scholars 
of the latter often, until they do it unconsciously.) 

Arms forward—1 ! 

Lower arms—2! 

Arms sideward—3 ! 

Lower arms—-4! 

Raise arms forward and sideward, alternately, 
in time, two counts—Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4!—Halt! 
(Give the command “ Halt!” after 3 in place of 
4! rf! 2!3i4a4ir1! 2! 3!4! 1!2!3! Halt!) 

(By this time the pupils will have acquired some 
readiness in executing the movements. The 
are inclined to make these mistakes here. The teacher wi:l correct teacher may have taken several days to reach this point. Now 
deficient positions at all times, until he gains the point. To prac- he plans a series of lessons founded on the skill and knowledge 
tice the arms without good posture of whole body is bad. already obtained. When ready for the exercise he commands, 
If pupils raise the arms too slowly, encourage them to faster “First Position;” then he gives the commands. He keeps a 
work, Teacher will say: “I saw a girl raise her arms almost as___ watchful eye on the movements, yet remembers that they must 
fast as 1 want them to be raised. Alltry to doit faster this time.” be done with pleasure.) 

You will immediately have better success. If fingers are spread (1) Arms sideward—Raise ! 
(the thumb generally is apart from the other fingers) do not per- Arms—Down! 
mit it. Arms forward—Raise ! 

The fundamental position being learned the teacher begins Arms-—-Down ! 
at once : ) , Arms sideward—1! 

One! Two! (Then he drills until they become familiar with Lower arms—2 ! 
the movements.) Arms forward—1! 

Raise arms forward, in time, two counts—Begin ! 1! 2!— Lower arms—2! 

Halt! (Give the command, Halt! after 1! in place of 2! 1! Raice arms sideward and forward, alternately, in time, four 
2!r!2!1!2!4a!2!1! Halt) ’ counts—Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4!—Halt! 

(The — (dash) indicates a pause after announcing the exercises. (2) Arms forward—Raise! (Fig. 2.) 

Speak the command of execution. Raise! Down! 1! or 2! Arms sideward—Move! (Fig. 3.) 
somewhat loud and with decision and energy.) Arms forward—Move! (Fig. 2.) 

Arms sideward—Raise! (Fig. 3.) Arms—-Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) Arms forward—1! (Fig. 2.) 

Move arms sideward—2! (Fig. 3.) 

Move arms forward—3! (Fig. 2.) 

Lower arms—-4! (Fig. 1.) 

Raise arms forward, move sideward, move forward and lower 
alternately, in time, four counts—-Begin! 1! 2! 3! 4! 

(3) Arms sideward—Raise! (Fig. 3.) 

Arms forward—Move! (Fig. 2.) 

Arms sideward—Move ! (Fig. 3.) 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

Arms sideward—1 ! 

Move arms forward—2! 

Move arms sideward—3! 

Lower arms—-4! 
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“ The teacher must know more than he teaches. No teacher 
has a philosophical grasp of the subject matter of his instruction 
unless he clearly knows its relations and bearing on what is above 
it. Many teachers trust blindly to the book or principal for direc- 
tions. It is in violation of this fundamental weary oe of illumin- 
ation of the teacher’s mind that so many school authorities pro- 
ceed. Biased, appersatiy. by that pernicious notion that teaching 
is telling ratner than training, they are convinced that as soon as 
a boy or girl has ‘been over’ a given subject, he is thereby 
immediately fitted to teach it. And hence it is that so many of 
our schools are weighted with a mass of ill-educated incompe- 
tents who are no more qualified to teach than a hen is to super- 
intend an electric railroad.” ProF. H. P. JUDSON: 

Head Dean of the Colleges of the University of Chicago. 


¥ 
Arms sideward—1! (Fig. 3.) 
The Lower arms—2! (Fig. 1.) In a town in Pennsylvania, a gentleman entered a school-room 
; Raise arms sideward, in time, two counts—Begin! 1! 2!— on Columbus day to inspect some sanitary arrangement in the 
No. Halt ! building. After he had left the room a little fellow away in the 
(Arms are often raised too high or too low. “Scholars, far corner held up his hand plaintively. All the exercises up to 
your arms must be as high as your shoulders.” “ Your arms are that time had been commemorative of the discoverer, and this 
too high. You will fly.” “Are your arms so heavy? Raise unrehearsed action on the part of the boy attracted unusual at- 
them as high as your shoulders.” Do not become weary of being tention. “ Well, what is it, Johnny?” inquired the teacher. 
correct! “Are your heels closed?” “Are your shoulders back?” “Please, ma'am, I wanted to ask if that was Columbus ?”—£x. 
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Johnnie’s Gun. 
(A Dialogue for Three Children.) 
By CLARA J. DENTON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cuaracters: ANNA. ELLA, JOHNNIE. 
(Costumes. Ordinary street suits. Anna and Ella, enter R. 


arminarm. As they reach C. enter Johnnie, L., running.*) 
Anna (starting forward as if to intercept Johnnie.) 


There goes Johnnie on a run, 
Stop, Johnnie, stop. 
Johnnie ( pausing a moment at C.) 
No, I have to get my gun, 
So, I cannot stop. 
Ella (addressing Anna). 
When Johnnie gets his gun, 
We know what happens then. 
Anna (answering). 
A thousand tuneful notes, 
Are never heard again. 


(Exit R., running). 


(Re-enter Johnnie, R., carrying a gun, comes to Cc . and 
standing with back to girls takes aim, poining his gun high.) 
Ella (coming to C.) 


Now, Johnnie, do you think, 
To furnish you delight, 
Those wings so wonderful 
Should cease their happy flight ? 


Anna (also coming to C.) 
What singing joy you hush, 
To bring a little fun—— 


(Takes hold of his arm.) 


lf I were big enough 
I'd take away that gun. 


Johnnie (letting the gun fall at his side. Speaks impatiently). 


Now, girls, you’ve bothered so, 
The bird away has flown. 

I wish you'd just go home, 
And leave me here alone. 

(The girls walk around Johnnie and try to catch hold of the 
gun while giving together the next four lines. Johnnie eludes 
them /) 

But that we will not do. 
How lucky that we came, 
For now at downy breasts, 
Your gun you cannot aim. 
Johnnie. 
But do you think ‘tis fair 
For you to stop my fun? 
Ella. 
Yes, if it must depend 
Upon that wretched gun. 
You think it very hard 
That you your fun shall lose, 
And yet, you rob the birds of life 
Just when you choose. 


(Johnnie with bowed head walks off to L. and back to C.) 
Fohnnte. 
I just begin to see, 
How mean was all my fun. 
Girls (eagerly). 
And now, what will you do ? 
Fohnnie. 
Why throw away this gun. (Exit R.) 
Girls (together). 
Johnnie ’1l throw away his gun, 
Away, so far away, 
Now the birds will sweetly sing 
All the livelong day. (Exit. Soft music.) 


(* R. means right ; L. left; and C. center.) 


Pr 
A Little Word Lost. 


I lost a very little word 
Only the other day ; 

A very naughty little word 
I had not meant to say. 

If only it were really lost, 
I should not mind a bit; 
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I think I should deserve a prize 
For really losing it. 


For if no one could ever find 
Again that little word, 

So that no more from any lips 
Could it be ever heard, 

I’m sure we all of us would say 
That it was something fine 

With such completeness to have lost 
That naughty word of mine. 


But then it wasn’t really lost 
When from my lips it flew ; 

My little brother picked it up, 
And now be says it too. 

Mamma says that the worst would be 
I could not get it back ; 

But the worst of it now seems to me, 
I’m always on its track. 


Mamma is sad; papa looks grieved ; 
Johnnie has said it twice ; 

Of course it is no use for me 
To tell him it’s not nice. 

When you lose other things, they’re lost ; 
But lose a naughty word, 

And for every time ’twas heard before, 
Now twenty times ’tis heard. 


If it were only really lost, 
Oh, then I should be glad! 
I let it fall so carelessly 
The day that I got mad. 
Lose other things, you never seem 
To come upon their track ; 
But lose a naughty little word, 
It’s always coming back. 
—N. Y. Weekly Witness. 


rm 
The Twelve Little Brothers, 


The New Year gave a dinner to twelve little brothers, 
No one of whom had the same tastes as the others ; 
The Moons, they are called, from the very large size 
And wonderful roundness of all of their eyes. 

*Twas a mild winter evening, exactly at five, 

When the twelve little brothers began to arrive. 

March came in a comforter as big as a shawl ; 

And August without any stockings at all ; 

And Feb. in an ulster, although he was small ; 

And April in boots which he left in the hall; 

December in arctics—he feared he would fall, 

And therefore was constantly giving a haul 

To the straps ; and November, if right I recall, 

Had brought an umbrella in case of a squall ; 

And May had a beautiful blue parasol ; 

And then came July, with the rosy-cheeked Jan., 
Though Jan. was in furs, and July had a fan; 

And Septy and Octy in round caps and frills ; 

And June in a pinafore as old as the hills. 

There was plum pie, and peacock, and turtles, and thyme, 
And more than I ever can tell in my rhyme. 

May remarked, “If you please, I'll take lamb and green peas, 
While September exclaimed, “‘ Apple dumplings and cheese ;” 
And July was inquiring for lemons to squeeze ; 

And August for ices his palate to freeze ; 

And June a great spoon did impatiently seize 

And drummed on the table for “ Fresh strawberrees ?” 
November said, ‘“ Turkey—I can’t wait a minute!” 
December said, “ Pudding with cinnamon in it!” 

Jan. clarored for oysters ; March hinted, “ Half shell ;” 
Feb. thought chicken salad would do very well ; 

Said Octy, “ Dessert without nuts can’t excel ;” 

And April was anxious his wishes to tell 

(They were chiefly boiled eggs)—till the tumult to quell, 
The New Year made use of his silver hand-bell, 

And was forced to confess, not at all at his ease, 

That there never were twelve little brothers like these, 
And he rose and declared he would stand it no more, 
And the twelve little brothers he savagely bore, 

By their twelve little collars, outside of his door ; 

And the last thing I heard was June’s pinafore, 

Which caught on the door-knob and dolefully tore. 

So, if these little brothers, in good Ninety-three, 

Get treated to weather they'll sadly deplore, 

And it rains every day in the sweet month of May, 


- And freezes in August, my readers can say 


That the twelve little brothers, so fractious and queer, 
Have excited the wrath of the lordly New Year. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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The Educational Field. 





Major A. J, Russell. 


Major Russell was born in Petersburg, Va., and reared and 
educated there in the private schools of the city, and in the old 
Anderson seminary now extinct. He studied architecture and 
constructive engineering as a vocation; removed South in early 
life, and to Florida in 1859. In 1875 he entered the public school 
work of the state as a member of the county board of public in- 
struction, of Duval county, of which the city of Jacksonville is the 
county seat. In 1876 he was made chairman of the board, in 
1880 was elected county superintendent, and in 1884 was ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state as state superintendent of 
public instruction. In 1885 he was again appointed by the succeed- 
ing governor to the same office. By the constitution of 1885, 
this office, as all others was made elective; the first election to 
take place at the next general election in 1888, when he was elected 
by a large majority by popular vote, having received the unani- 
mous nomination of the convention. His term of office expires 
January 1, 1893. The work in its growth has quadrupled during 
the years of his state official relation, and has put on all the mod- 
ern features, facilities, and means. Schools have increased from 
100 to 2,333; high schools and state institutions have been organ- 
ized, and buildings erected, and the people have been set on fire 
with zeal for their schools. 

As to the quality of his work, there are thousands of hearts and 
tongues ready in that state to tell the story of his universal s)m- 
pathy, of the marked kindness and consideration with which he 
always met and treated teachers. He holds a high place in their 
memories and affection, while the children all over the state have 
a smile for their state superintendent. While this is his social 
and official standing in his field of labor, ostentation has ever been 
conspicuously absent in all his work. 


@ * 

The state of New Jersey sends out a little booklet of 40 pages, 
containing the detailed plan for the state school exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian exposition. After giving Dr. Peabody's offi- 
cial plan for school exhibits, State Superintendent Poland gives 
the particular features that should comprise the state exhibit of 
New Jersey, as regards the organization and administration. 
General outlines for the kindergarten, primary, grammar, and 
high schools; ungraded, evening and normal schools; city training 
schools ; special state schools; vacation, industrial, technical, and 
private schools; as well as colleges, universities, and reading cir- 
cles, are given, with an order and clearness indicating a thorougn 
grasp of the needs of the situation. In addition to these there 
are twenty pages of directions to teachers, prepared by the special 
committee on exhibits. Here the outlined work becomes full of 
explicit direction in every branch of the school curriculum, leaving 
no chance for doubt, chaos, or confus‘on in the preparation of 
material. The New Jersey teachers are to be congratulated on 
Such a chart to sail by in the coming ocean of hard work. It is 
the rank and file of the teachers who will, after all, have the work 
to do and too much care cannot be taken by the eee] 
Powers to make their work as easy and smooth as possible, 
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Education at the South. 


English visitors are greatly surprised to find that so different a 
sentiment concerning public education exists in the Southern states 
of our country from that which animates the Northern ones In 
the Northern states there is pride in the common schools ; in the 
schools for young children. In the South, the colleges and universi- 
ties absorb whatever enthusiasm there is; but there is no positive 
enthusiasm. For many reasons the Southern states took no in- 
terest in public education before the war; no state system of pub- 
lic schools existed. The first to adopt any was Texas in 1866. 

Mr. George W. Cable in the November Cosmopolitan discusses 
the opportunities for the education of the common people at the 
South. He proposes the question only to admit that these oppor- 
tunities do not exist, and gives as a main reason that the Southern 
man believes in “government by gentlemen and has no reason or 
desire to provide for the elevation of the common people.” Mr. 
Cable says : 

“Much is heard of a gradual increase in the yearly outlays for 
schools in the South, but the increase in population is unnoted. 
In the six states of Georgia, North and South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Alabama the increase of outlay per capita of the, state 
population was four cents! It would take 70 years at this rate 
to reach the per capita of Iowa.” 

“ Nearly all the best private institutions are by main force mo- 
nopolized by the same favored class that swallowed the lion’s share 
of the public funds set apart for higher education.” In South 
Carolina the university and the military institute with 366 stu- 
dents obtain an outlay of public funds twice the cash value of the 
2962 common school-houses with 250,000 students. This state 
spent over $200 on each university student, $150 on each mili- 
tary student, and $1.84 on each of its common school students. 
The blacks (of school age) are to the whites nearly as 2 to 1; the 
money for higher education is divided as } to 1. 

Georgia spent ('88-’89) for white higher education $71 on each 
student; on her 522,764 children (outside of her seven principal 
cities) she spent for schooling 89 cents a head! 

Mr. Cable says no effective improvement in their schools can 
be looked for until there disappears the ancient belief in the exclu- 
sive supremacy of the gentleman and there arises a democracy 
that concedes equal public rights and recognizes the importance 
to the state of the highest possible intelligence in the lowest strata 
of population. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL:— ... . 
Missouri's plan for granting certificates to teachers is very sim- 
ilar to yours in New York state. We begin with a third grade 
ccunty certificate, to be valid in the county for one year, and end 
with a first grade state certificate valid for life. The state train- 
ing school trains and licenses our institute conductors and in- 
structors. A county institute in every county in the state in 
charge of licensed conductors and instructors licenses the 12,000 
teachers who attend these institutes. A system of district in- 
stitutes, at a few educational centers, in charge of specialists in 
the higher branches, grant second and third grade state certifi- 
cates valid anywhere in the state for three and five years respec- 
tively. A state institute board grants state life certificates of 
the first grade. 

In my opinion, the strength of our system over many others 1s 
(1) the state training school to train and license institute conduc- 
tors and instructors ; (2) the making of the boards of institute in- 
structors also the licensing boards. This vesting of two func- 
tions—giving instruction and granting certificates—in the same 
body is a great economy, saving in Missouri annually fully $20,- 
ooo. These boards at the close of a month’s institute work grant 
certificates to those in attendance. Their knowledge of the ap- 
plicauts is gained by every-day class work, supplemented by oc- 
casional tests, and by a final examination in the branches or parts 
of branches not pursued in class. Of course, applicants who do 
not attend the institute are given a more extended written exami- 
nation. The work of the institute is not a preparation for exami- 
nation, it is just the opposite. This preparation for examination 
is the rule where one body instructs the teachers, and another 
examines them. We have started out to do a great work in Mis- 
souri, and expect some opposition. The great body of our lead- 
ing educators are standing together. Please note the article 
written by J..M. Greenwood, superintendent Kansas City public 
schools. L. E. WOLFE. 

State Supt. of Schools. 


Supt. Powell, of Washington, D. C., in his annual report says of 
“ Examinations :” 


‘“* In the year 1886 the board of trustees abolished examinations as tests for pro 
motion from grade to grade below the high school, and as tests for entrance to 
the high school. At that time I interpreted the action of the board to mean 
that the teachers and pupils understand and are trained to do better work than 
a mere examination would indicate. 

“ This change ot method for making promotions may have been, undoubtedly 
has been in some measure, a cause of growth in the higher grades of schools. It 
is asserted by those who have done continuous teaching in the upper grades of 
the schools, including those of the high school, that pupils have come to their 
respective grades as wel to do the work as those who came in former 
years who were admi tests. The tendency of the non-ex- 
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amination scheme of conducting the schools is in the direction of longer school 
time for those who attend. 

** It it is admitted then on the testimony of those who have taught long under 
both plans of promotion that the scho ip secured by the one plan is as good 
as that secured by the other, it follows that the non-examination plan 1s in the 
interest of more ecucation for the community.” 





In the Forum for November Dr. J. M. Rice reports a lesson on 
California, given in the Buffalo public schools, as follows : 


In the sixth grade the subject of the lesson was California. During this reci- 
tation no text-book was _ used by the teacher. The teacher opened the lesson 
with the question. “ How long does it take to go to California ?"’ Then cor- 
recting herself, she said, ‘‘No, tell me first why you would like to go to Cali- 
fornia,” though no one had expressed any particular desire to go there. 

**T shou'd like to drive around the mountains,” answered one of the children. 

“I should like to see 'he Golden Gate,” said another. 

This answer was followed by acry of *‘ Chestnuts,” from one of the boys. 
This remark did not, however, attract the attention of the teacher, In fact, dur- 
ing the entire lesson there was a complete absence of discipline. 

After the children had given their reason for desiring to go to California, the 
teacher remarked, ‘* Now tell me how long it takes to go there.” 

In reply to this all sorts of guesses were made, the lowest being five days and 
the highest seven weeks. 

At last a little girlsaid: ‘*I know. My mamma went to California last win- 
ter. She started on Thursday evening——” 

This manner of solving the problem did not, however, appear to meet with 
me approval, as the child’s remarks were cut short by acry of “ Come 
off.’ 

Unfortunately, to the teacher herself, the whole subject of California ap- 

red to be involved in as deep a mystery as the language of the Hindoos. 
Pndeed, the children appeared to do more toward the enlightenment of the 
teacher than the latter did to enlighten them. 

Nevertheless, she finally put an end to the agonizing suspense by saying, ‘I 
think it would take about a week.” 

“ Tnrough what cities would you have to passin traveling from Buffalo to 
California ?” 

* Chicago,” said one of the children. 

** Let mesee,”’ the teacher remarked, as she walked to the wall map, to verify 
the answer. When other cities were mentione?, she did the same thing. 

“* What can you tell me about San Francisco?” she asked later. “It is the 
largest city in California,” a pupil replied. 

- = is one of the largest, but I don’t know that itis the largest,” said the 
teacher. 

This ridiculous recitation was closed with the reading of an extract from an 
article on California which one of the children had found in an encyclopedia. 


He visited the schools of Cincinnati and reports a lesson given 
in reading as follows : 


A reading lesson that I attended in the third-year class of another school pre- 
sented some special features, though the method in itself was typical. 

The 1|-sson was announced soon after I entered the room. hen the children 
had all placed their books upon the desks, the teacher said : 

* Position! Books in your left hands ; right hands behind your backs! ” 

The lesson was conducted as follows: One child was called upon to read a 
pene. then another pupil was told to read the same paragraph over again, 
and lastly. this paragraph was read by the class in concert. The same course was 
pursued in all the paragraphs read. Taken all in all, this reading lesson sounded 
like a piece of music consisting of a solo an echo, and a chorus. How interest- 
ing the story must have been to the children ! 

n one of the pieces read the word “ merchant” appeared. 

“What is a merchant?” the teacher inquired, after one of the children had 
read the word. 

“* A merchant is a tailor.” answered one. 

** A merchant is a man who keeps dry goods stores,” said another. 

** A merchant is a man what buys cheap and kin sell dear,” remarked a third. 

At last a little boy, with a triumphant air, cried out, “* A merchant is a man 
what sells goods.”’ 

The teacher corrected none of these mistakcs in language. 


Nothing can be more desired than that the inside of our school- 
rooms be made visible to the public. If they are in the right con- 
dition the exhibition will do good ; if they are not then that tact 
ought to be known. THE JOURNAL has warned the teachers that 
many of the processes employed would be condemned, because 
they are simply those of a by-gone age. The teaching employed 
must be able to commend itself to the judgment of intelligent 
visitors. Any unprejudiced report of the methods employed in 
cities like Cincinnati, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, etc, must be welcomed. Possibly the parents may be 
astonished when the ways in which the children are made intelli- 
gent are détailed. But let the truth be told if the heavens fall! If 
there are dry bones let them rattle. 





Twenty-one women are registered as Yale students in the post- 
graduate courses, under the arrangement which this Fall threw 
those courses open to graduates of any college, regardless of sex. 
The lists were supposed to be closed November 1, but several more 
will probably register this month. Of the twenty-one six were 
graduated from Vassar, three from Wellesley, and two from 
Smith. Two have the degree of A.M. and one of Ph.D. 





The proposed plans of Dr. Nansen, the famous Norwegian ex- 
plorer, for his Arctic trip, are essentially different from the plans 
followed by other explorers in the frozen regions of the north. 
Hitlierto, with one possible exception, all attempts to reach the 
north pole have been made in defiance of the obstacles of nature. 
Now an attempt will be made to ascertain whether nature herself 
has not supplied a means of solving the difficulty, and whether 
there is not, after all, a possibility of reaching the north pole by 
utilizing certain natural facilities in these frozen seas of which all 
early explorers were ignorant. He says: “ Lieut. Peary aimed 
to reach the northernmost point of Greenland. My expedition is 
to pass the pole and traverse the unknown polar regions. Lieut. 


‘Peary’s work was marvelously well done, and | fully agree with 


his report made to the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences that 
two or three well-equipped men could reach any point in Green- 
land. I will take with me on my expedition five years’ provisions. 
We may only be away two years, but I feel certain that we will 
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return in five. The total cost of the expedition is as yet unknown, 
The Norwegian government will subscribe two-thirds of the cost, 
and King Oscar and others will privately donate the remainder, 
The expedition will leave Norway in June, and proceed directly to 
Nova Zembla.” 





It is with great regret that the following lines found in the Oc- 
tober number of the Worth Carolina Teacher are read: 

“It is surprising to us that Southern educational journals will give so much 
space to advertising the Northern educational association even at the risk of 
injuring their Southern (association). We have never yet seen in a Northern 
school journal a single word of endorsement of the Southern association, nor 
have they asked anyone to attend its meetings. 

“We do not think the South has anything whatever to do with the National 
Educational Association and the officers of that organization have taken fre- 
quent occasion to let Southern teachers know this. The National Association 
appoints as managers in the South mainly Northern men residing here or per- 
sons who were opposed to the Teachers’ association in the beginning. We do 
not think that a single Northern teacher, attended the Atlanta meeting, nor 
have they ever been present at a meeting of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion ; and we are glad to see that the attendance of Southern teachers upon 
the Northern meeting is each year growing considerably smaller. We are 
heartily in favor of all the teachers of our country attending both meetings, 
but we do not believe that Southern teachers should goto the Northern Associa- 
tion unless there is shown some degree oi reciprocity by the other side.” " 

The spirit exhibited in these lines is not a good one. Any at- 
tempt made to stir up sectional feeling among any class in this 
country; whether teachers, preachers, lawyers, or school children 
is to be sternly frowned upon. The sound-headed teachers of 
North Carolina will not pay the slightest heed to such suggestions. 
Let every educational association flourish ; THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL advertised the meeting at Atlanta for months. On July 16a 
full report was published; it advertises every meeting North, 
East, South, or West, and reports them. The reference to the 
“‘ Northern Educational Association” is not clear. We do not 
know of such an association; the National Ed'icational Associa- 
tion is probably meant. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL gave consider- 
able space to advertising that in common with other papers be- 
cause it was our national association ; as we have a national asso- 
ciation it should be supported by all educational journals. 

We are glad there is a Southern association ; there is room for 
it. If the West forms an association we shall be glad; there is 
room for one. No matter how many are formed, let the spirit of 
brotherly love continue. 





Modern methods of writing have brought up a new question in 
our public schools. A pupil required to hand in a composition 
submitted the manuscript in typewritten form ; this the teacher 
refused to receive, and the pupil was obliged to make another 
copy with the pen, which he filed with a parental protest. The 
point made by the teacher in refusing the typewritten manuscript 
was that it would be impossible to mark the handwriting of the 
author. 

Is not the typewriter a good thing to accustom children to the 
appearance of their thought in the printed page? Is it nota 
help to poor spelling, through the same training of the eye to cor- 
rect printed forms, and will it not assist inthe art of good forms of 
expression? It is a well-known fact that crudities in diction stand 
out in “cold type” as they do not on the written page. 


State Superintendent Goudy, of Nebraska, has tabulated a report 
concerning the growth of the public school system’ in that state 
for the last ten years. The figures show that the number of 
school-houses have more than doubled, the school children num- 
ber about three times as many, and the financial statements show 
the same extent of increase. 


‘ 





At the recent teachers’ institute at Kingston, N. Y., Dr. lames 
M. Milne, principal of state normal school, Oneonta, addressed the 
teachers under the subject, “* Be Sensible.” Among other things 
he said : 

“ Choose a sensible name. The Jennies, the Kitties, and the Minnies, all those 
terminating with * ie,’ are well enough for some things, but are too sweet for 
the public service. You have no idea that these names add to respectability? 
Suppose the old grandmother of 70 summers and as many winters, surrounded 
by her grandchildren should be addressed Grandma Mamie! How she would 
feel, wouldn’t she? Those ‘ie’ names are too sticky. They suggest molasses 
candy. Toosweet! There are places for them but not here. Fisee changed 
over 3,000 names in the state of New York and intend to change 10,000 more. I 
ama great baptizer. Last year I changed 42 ina row. I will give you anew 
name, a new biessing and new strength. Did you ever realize that these names 
are not legally recognized ? 4 

* Be sensible in dress. What right have you to goin aschool-room witha 
worn-out silk dress or a dress hungry at the elbows? Is it fair to the children? 
They are trying at hyme to keep neat and clean. Can you keep as good order 
in a dress of that kind? No, youcannot. You are shiftless and coming apart 
and in tatters. I always imagine what kind of a person is inside such a dress. 
What kind of a soul there 1s within it.’’ He said. in closing: ** It is your am 
to make American citizens stronger, healthier, and better. It is your part to lift 
them up. Just in proportion as your work is sanctified will ycur work be 
blessed. It is not simply to teach the elements of arithmetic or grammar. No, 
there is a higher plane. {n teaching arithmetic or spelling or writing or gram@- 
mar if you forgot for a single moment that you are dealing with an immo! 
soul and that you are forming cha acter and making men and women, your 
work will be failure.” 





The various states have required different qualifications for am 
an Educator's diploma (good for life). As has been often said, 
the great subject to which all the teachers of each of the s-ates 
should give their attention is the fixing of requirements for a life 
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certificate. Here is the subject for the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Those of North Dakota, are printed below, not that they are 
the best, but to arouse attention. Mark, the teacher who held a 
diploma in North Dakota would have to be examined in South 
Dakota, if he removed there! And yet the State Association 
prefer to consider ‘‘ How to parse Mary.” 


1. The candidate must present the diploma of the institution of which heis a 
uate, with a copy of the course of study therein taught, or he must pass ex- 

amination in such branches as will be selecte by the superintendent of public 
instruction. 
—* He must present ample proof that he has had at least ten years* success- 
ful experience as a teacher. Beet a se é 

. He must pass a satisfactory examination in the science and art of educa- 
tion. This shall be more or less extensive as the candidate is or is not a gradu- 
ate of some reputable normal school. 

4. He must pass an examination in one branch selected by him from the fol- 
lowing: Geometry, trigonometry, astronomy, chemistry, zoology, and geol- 
ogy. He must also pass an examination in one branch selected by him from the 
following : English literature, rhetoric, general hisory, political economy, psy- 


hology. 
, Se “te must write a thesis ot not jess than 3,070 nor more than a 
words upon some special topic embraced in one of the branches in which he is 
ined. His ‘hesis the superintendent shall submit to. two persons of ac- 

knowledged ability to review. 

6, All papers submitted must show a correct and intimate knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

7. He must be recommended by persons of liberal education, disinterested, 
and having full knowledge of his experience. 

8. He must submit a thesis in his own hand writing upon some professional 
subject chosen by the superintendent. 

9. He must submit evidence of a good moral character, 





The Express, of Buffalo, comments on the action of State Su- 
perintendent Crooker (whose home is in Buffalo), and publishes a 
circular it claims Mr. Crooker sent out to the teachers, asking 
them to furnish him with a list of their friends who will work for 
the election of Mr. Love, the latter being supposed to represent 
the same interest that Mr. Crooker did when he was city superin- 
tendent in Buffalo. The Mews declares that the effort of this 
circular has been to produce a “panic’’ among the teachers. 
They found that no reply would cause their removal. 

A private letter from one in a position to know the state of 
things says: According to the official returns which were com- 
pleted Nov. 9, Supt. Love is reelected by 48 majority. The op- 
posing party charges fraud, and will hotly cuntest the election, 
threatening to carry the whole thing to the courts. Several ar- 
rests have been already made. We are a most disgusting spec- 
tacle to the world. What the outcome will be is undecided. 
Supt. Love’s hands are perfectly clean ; he is an honest and true 
man, and in earnest to administer lo the school interests in accor- 
dance with the best light of the times. The misrepresentations 
of teachers who have been discharged by him on account of in- 
competency, were employed with fearful effect. 





A public school teacher in Paterson received a letter a day or 
two ago containing a gold ring, which she had not seen for eight 
years. While she was doing some blackboard work she placed 
the ring on her desk. On her return to the desk the ring was 
gone, and one of the boys told her that in passing he had acci- 
dentally knocked it off and it had fallen into the steam register. 
The janitor hunted for it several days, but was unable to find it, 
and the ring was given up as lost. The teacher is elated, there- 
fore, over the unexpected return of the ring. She is at a loss to 
know who sent it, as no explanation accompanied it. The pre- 
sumption is that one of the pupils stole it, and on getting older 
realized that he had done wrong, and to relieve his conscience, 
returned it. 





The New Orleans Picayune of Oct. 24, contains portraits and 
sketches of the county (they call them “ parish”) superintendents 
of Louisiana. Among them we recognize the faces of men ac- 
tive in the educational work of the state. Warren Easton, though 
city superintendent of New Orleans, is always at the service of 
the county (parish) superintendents. William Henry Garland 
(whose grandmother was sister to the great Patrick Henry) was 
anoted man in the civil war, and is now just as earnest in fight- 
ing down ignorance. A. D. La Fargue, the state superintendent, 
Was elected this year to his office. 





Schools for cooking are increasing in Europe ; those of Sweden 
seem to surpass the rest. One cooking school supplies a restaur- 
ant for one hundred persons. The pupils learn from others what 
they cannot do for themselves—pupil teaches pupil. 

In Belgium, uniformity in teaching is secured by law. Hy- 
gene and the theory of household processes are a part of the 
course of study for elementary schools. Practical instruction in 
housework, is a large part of the course in the high schools for 


In France, the aim is more to teach girls an occupation by 
which to support themselves. An elaborate plan of study was 
adopted in Paris, in 1886, which includes housekeeping, hygiene, 

ing, cleaning, and washing. In London there are ninety- 
“model kitchens,” managed by trained teachers; they were 
attended in 1887 by 19,000 scholars. Each class includes twenty 
thirty girls, who work together six or eight ata time. The 
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Similar schools ore found in many other 





food cooked is sold. 
cities in England, ° 

Germany has a large number of these schools. One in Lubeck 
was founded in 1797. It teaches girls under 16 the ordinary 
school subjects, besides gymnastics, washing, ironing, cooking, 
and the cleaning of living rooms. At Breslau there is a very suc- 
cessful school, with courses in housekeeping, kindergarten work, 
manual training, book-keeping, cooking, and photography ; it is 
attended by over 700 pupils. 

The young emperor of China has begun to study English. His 
instructors are from the Imperial college at Peking. When it is 
remembered that the Chinese have considered nothing outside of 
their country worth learning, this is decidedly a great move. 





Do not forget that THE JOURNAL of Dec. 3 contains Christ- 
mas material for all grades of the schools. 


New York City. 


President Hunter, of the New York normal college, has for sev- 
eral years held the opinion that written examinations consumed 
too much time, and that they were uncertain at the best. Acting 
upon this opinion the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted recently by the executive committee on the normal col 
lege : 

** The percentage of all studies shall be preserved at the time any study 
dropped and shall count for graduation. The June examinations, below the 
senior grade shall be abolished, and students be promoted on their class marks, 
subject to the following conditions: (a) A general average in class marks not 
below 75 per cent. and not below 70 per cent. in any one subject. (4) Students 
not to be absent more than twenty days in the year. (¢) Conduct to be irre- 
proachable. (d@) Not more than ten excuses for recitations in the year. 

“ Any student not coming up to these agreements shall be examined in all 
studies with the understanding that the general average be only 75 per cent. in 
case she is examined for having failed to reach such an average by her class 
marks, and that if she fell below 70 per cent in any subject she shall not receive 
more than 75 per cent. in that subject. In the case of students who have to be 
examined for any of the disqualifying causes (absence, conduct, or excuses), 
the examination marks shall be averaged with the class marks for the full aver- 
age.” 


The trustees of the normal college adopted the recommien- 
dation of the executive committee as above given. 





The plan of building a suitable structure for the City college is 
being agitated and will result in a fine affair, no doubt. There 
ought to be a building worthy of the city and the higher educa- 
tion of young men. One of the trustees of the college claims 
that it costs $2760 a year for each of the 57 graduates. The great 
need of the city is a dozen high schools; this would build up the 
college immensely. 





The appointment of Mrs. Clara M. Williams, as a member of 
the board of education in New York city, expires Jan.1. As it 
had been asserted that it was not likely that any woman would 
be reappointed upon the board, action is being taken to express 
public opinion upon the subject. A committee representing the 
normal college alumnz of this city have called upon the mayor, 
with a petition for her reappointment containing about 5,000 
names. Among the signers are President Low, and two professors 
of Columbia college, George L. Putnam, publisher, presidents of 
a savings bank and a loan and trust company, Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son and Rev. Arthur Brooks, and many other distinguished citi- 
zens. The Sorosis club and the Woman’s Suffrage league of 
New York, have also moved in concerted action in the matter, 
sending representatives to the powers that be, praying for the re- 
tention of Mrs. Williams in her present position. 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Thanksgiving week. 

Montana State Association; Missoula. Dec. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-29. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence, Nov. 3, 4, 5- 

Minnesota State Educational Association. St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Years. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study, Richmond, 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29. 
—— Eastern Nebraska Educational Association, trice, last week in 

arch. 

Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, Tacoma, Dec. 27. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec. 28-30, 

California State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 
Columbus, president. E . 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Boston, Feb. 21, 22. ei 

South Western Missouri District Teachers’ Association, Nevada Mo., Dec: 27, 


28, 29. 
Educational Association of the Territory of New Mexico, Las Vegas, Dec. 
27, 28, 29. 


Tours to Washington, D. C. 


No series of short tours as yet planned by the tourist department of the 
Pennylvania Railroad have met with the popular favor like that shown the 
three-day tour to the national capital. The next tour in the series to Washing- 
ton will leave Ae Broad Street Station, on Thursday, November 24, 
in a special train at 2.00 P.M. This is the third tour in the series, and there are 
still two tours of this season remaining, ember 15 and 29 being the dates 


fixed. The round-trip rate of $11 covers transportation in both directions and 
accommodations during the time absent. 









Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—The issue of THE JouRNAL for 
October 15 is just a good one, and it is a pity that you can’t place 
that number in the hands of one hundred thousand school teachers. 
You say in your editorial that the teaching given in the Indian 
school has aimed mainly at imparting a power to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer in English. So it is here in Louisiana, and the South gen- 
erally. God pity the poor blacks, especially, that have been cheated 
out of intellectual training just because churches up North didn’t 
know what else to do with some of the people they had who wanted 
employment, so they were sent down South ! 

The editorial ‘‘ Poverty and the School ” is worthy a wide read- 
ing. I wish I could put it into the hands of every teacher in this 
parish, and all the parishes adjacent. Give us some of those rich 
intellectual dishes again. I believe the readers of THE JOURNAL 
are more influenced than you are aware of. ~ 





To the Editor of Tuk JouRNAL:—I have been a subscriber to 
Tur ScHOoL JouRNAL now tor some time, and my walk to my 
boarding place on Monday night is usually a little brisker, owing 
to the fact that I know Tue JouRNAL- will greet my eyes. But 
each time I read it I sink lower in my own estimation, on finding 
out how little I do know about the different subjects. But while 
it discourages me it likewise encourages me, for it fills me with a 
desire and a determination to learn more of these things. But 
how? Some may say, ‘‘ Get the text-books and study them.” But 
as Sambo would say, ‘‘ Ise done troo dat, Boss,” and still Iam not 
satisfied. Amd others may say, *‘ Go to school then.” No, that 
won't do Teach I must, and keep everlastingly at it. I wonder 
if there are any of the great army who read this paper, who have 
a feeling akin to mine, and find themselves as much in the wilder- 
ness as to how to begin as I do? Perhaps some of the “ wise 
ones” who have longago surmounted this difficulty will lead us 
into the right path. R. O. B. 

La Harpe, Ll. 


This letter is given for the sympathetic encouragement there 
may be in it for other teachers similarly situated. Miss B — has 
done us good, in letting us know that one teacher walks a “little 
brisker’’ on “ Monday night,” because THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be waiting for her when she gets home. A teacher who can 
regard an educational journal like that is on the up-hill grade in 
her work, if she does “sink lower in her own estimation” when 
she reads it. It is not the “sinking lower” that we desire, 
through introspection, but a determination to see the truth as it 
is and to reach it at all hazards. The way will surely open to 
admit light to every earnest seeéing teacher. 





What reply can I make to the question ‘‘Why do the leaves fall ?” 

It is generally said that leaves fal! in the autumn because they 
die, but this is not correct. If we break off a leafy branch, the 
dJeaves will soon wither but not drop off, they will cling to the dried 
branch with greater tenacity than when they were green and 
alive. In tropical climates they remain green much longer than 
in temperate countries, and their fall, when it docs take place, is 
during the hot, dry season. Many of our own trees, as the oak, 
retain their leaves dried and withered till the pressure of the new 
distending bud in spring displaces them. But in most trees the 
rudiment of a very delicate layer of cells may be seen whose 
plane is at right angles to the plane of the leaf. In the autumn, 
those cells enlarge, pushing from above downwards, and cut 
through the woody fibers of the leaf stem; they form a part of the 
growth of the tree or shrub. 





Is there more gold coined than silver in the United States 
mints, and must there be enough gold in the treasury at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to redeem all the paper money in circulation ? 

Me. J. M.S. 

Early in 1891 the gold coin in the United States amounted to 
$634,010,285 and the silver $458,134,057. We think the propor 
tion of silver has somewhat increased since that time. The total 
of United States and National Bank issues of notes in 1889 was 
$563,954,908 and in 1890 it was $541,779,252. The amount has 
steadily decreased from year to year since 1880 when it was 
$704,804,006. It will be seen that the amount of paper early in 
1891 was only a little more than half that of the gold and silver 
together, not even equaling the amount of gold. As to coin that 
should be kept on hand to redeem the paper money opimons dif- 
fer. We quote from a well-known authority: “ One class holds 
that only so much paper money should be issued from the banks, 
or any other source, as is equivalent in the amount promised to 
the amount actually on hand by the issuer ; so that if all the notes 
were presented at one time, they could be redeemed at once. 
This, of course, would make the bank note of no value whatever 
as a supplementary currency. It is claimed, on the other hand 
that these notes are entirely safe under careful regulations, where 
not less than one-third as much coin is kept on hand as the notes 
called for.” 
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What is the best way to teach long and short division to prima 
pupils? TEACHER, 


First. I mean by primary pupils, those who are not higher 
than the fourth year in school. Second. To such pupils I should 
not teach numbers above a hundred ; therefore 1 would not at. 
tempt to teach them long division. As for short division I wish 
to say first, that I consider axy division as the process of findin 
how many equal parts of a given size are contained ina given 
number, and | would read the expression 12—3= ? How many 
three’s in twelve ? I believe, in all true division, that the dividend 
and divisor must be of the same denomination, and the quotient 
will always equal the dividend. 

Such examples as—I have $12 to divide equally among 3 men, 
how many dollars can I give to each? are not examples in divis- 
ion, but if I rightly understand, the use of the word comes under 
what Col. Parker calls partition. I have $12, to how many men 
can I give $3.00 each? is an example in division. The different 
processes which a voung pupil will employ in solving each example, 
if given the materials, will show how different is the reasoning and 
the operation as well as the answer, in each case. 

Having attempted to show briefly what I mean, and what I do 
not mean by division,—I would teach the process to primary 
pupils by first supplying them with objects of various kinds, but 
in sufficient quantities to allow them to perform examples in di- 
vision with the object ; after a time I would teach them to express 
the division in figures. 

I would proceed for some time in this way having them per- 
form the division, then express it, gradually increasing the num- 
bers as they learned larger numbers, until they were able to do 
away with the objects and supply them from their imagination. 
When this point is reached, practice is all that is necessary to per- 
fect the pupil in the subject. C.S.G, 





The class in geology have been discussing the ‘‘ Glacial Period” 
for several days. The authorities I have consulted seem to furnish 
no adequate reason for the extreme cold—anyway none to satisy the 
class. Will you kindly state what are the most received views on 
this question ? E B.G, 

Newark. 

The idea has been propounded that the earth receded far enough 
from the sun to produce the cold of that time, but this has been 
laid aside. The most satisfactory conclusion is that parts of the 
earth’s surface have been elevated 5,000 or 6,000 feet and thus 
were loaded up with ice; possibly this load of ice pressed these 
portions back again; at all events there was a subsidence, and 
consequently, a melting of the ice. Dr. G. F. Wright's book 
“Man and the Glacial Period,” deals with this subject very inter- 
estingly. 





Editors of Tut SCHOOL JOURNAL :— -I must take exception toa 
statement in the ieading article in Tux School. JourNAL of Novem- 
ber 5. You say: ‘The belief in an inborn tendency to evil in the 
child was conceived in the dusky past and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation,” implying that this belief is incorrect. The 
Bible says: ‘* The carnal mind is enmity against God,” and that 
the carnal mind cannot be subject to the law of right as established 
by God. The whole history of the human race proves this inborn 
tendency. There is not a known instance of an individual improv- 
ing in morals by following his natural tendencies, and race after 
race has passed from the stage of historic action, having grown de- 
plorably bad by following the tendencies of human nature. — 

An unprejudiced following of Socrates’ *‘ Know thyself” will lead 
the individual to acknowledge that out of the natural heart proceed 
a doleful ‘ist of evils.- Thus the individual, the history of civilize 
tion, and the Bible unite in demonstration of the truth of this nal- 
ural tendency to evil. - 

Again, the belief in the inborn tendency to evil in the child is 
held by multitudes. The Lutheran church, an organization includ- 
ing more members than all of the other Protestant sects combined, 
believes in this inborn tendency to evil and many other Protestaal 
denominations hold the same belief. J. G. TRAVER. 

Hartwick Seminary, N. 


We do not desire to cross theological swords with one so evr 
dently competent to argue the case. The statement to which ex 
ception is taken was not uttered from a theological standpoit. 
The little catechism first put into our hands with Noah Websters 
spelling book contained the doggerel, 

“The Idle fool 
° Is whipt at school.” 

There has lately been considerable change in public opimic 
concerning the way the “idle fool“ should be treated ; statute’ 
have been passed in some cases forbidding castigation. The 
erence was to this change, and not an attempt to overthrow a the- 
ological tenet giving much satisfaction to “ multitudes.” 





I want to say that your paper is a refreshing departure from 
the conventional school journal, and deserves abundant success 
Boston. WARREN P. ADAMS. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, so8. a year. 


News Summary. 


Nov. 1.—Reported trouble with the Navajos Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Nov. 2.—Belgium’s chamber of deputies rejects the proposal to 
grant universal suffrage. 

Nov. 3.—The British have decided not to retire from Uganda. 

Nov. 4.—Destructive storm on the great lakes. 

Noy. 7.—Osman Digna, the Soudan chieftain, fails to induce 
the different tribes to join him in a revolt against the Egyptian 
government. 

Nov. 8.—Cleveland and Stevenson elected president and vice- 
president.—Andrew D. White, the new American minister to 


_ Russia, given an audience by the Czar. 


Nov. 9.—Death of the duke of Marlborough. 

Nov. 10.—An attempt being made in Paris to reorganize the 
Panama Canal company. 

Nov. 11.—The big workingmen’s strike in New Orleans ended.— 
Russian troops being massed on the German frontier. 





SIX COMETS VISIBLE. 

On the night of November 11, Dr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, 
sighted a comet at right ascension, 1 hour, 44 minutes; declina- 
tion north, 38 degrees, 10 minutes. It was moving slowly to the 
southwest. It was two degrees south of the great nebula of 
Andromeda and just visible to the naked eye. The comet is de- 
scribed as round as the sun, having circumferential outlines as 
sharp as the limb of Jupiter. This makes six comets visible in 
the heavens during the month. 


OUR INDIAN CITIZENS. 

The secretary of the interior has approved the allotments of 
lands to the Indians on the Devil’s Lake reservation in North 
Dakota, to the number of 869. This gives them all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizens, including the right to vote. 
During the past four years and by the act of taking their landsin 
severalty, 11,845 Indians have been admitted to citizenship, as 
follows: In the Indian territory and Oklahoma, 7054; South Da- 
kota, 1651; Oregon, 269; Wisconsin, 1520; Kansas, 191; North 
Dakota, 869; and Arizona, 291. Prior to 1888 about 1400 had be- 
come citizens. 





A MEMORIAL OF LUTHER. 

The restored church in Wittenberg to the doors of which 
Luther nailed his famous theses was dedicated recently with 
imposing ceremonies. There was a procession in which the 
emperor, empress, the highest Protestant clergy of the empire, 
many high officials and military officers took part. After ser- 
vices in the church the imperial party drove to Luther’s house, 
where Emperor William signed the deed of dedication. The 
church was commenced in 1439, and finished in 1499. In 1760 it 
was seriously damaged by bombardment, and it suffered iu the 
Same manner in 1813-’14. It was first restored in 1814-17 and 
has now, owing to Emperor William’s generosity, again been re- 
stored. 

WHY iNDIA SUFFERS FROM CHOLERA. 

India is credited with being the breeding place of the cholera 
which has so often swept westward over Europe. The climate is 
blamed for most of it, but ar American missionary writing from 
that land tells a different story. The wells are open and unpro- 
tected and receive a great quantity of filth. The air the people 
breathe in their huts is anything but pure, while the food is no 
better. When we combine bad water, foul air, and dirty food the 
wonder is not that there are 500,000 lepers, that cholera carries off 
in one year 417,000, and in the same time 3,486,448 die of fever, and 
135,453 of smallpox, but that pestilence and disease do not carry 
them all off in one year. The British government has done much 
to improve the sanitary condition of the country. The large cities 
have been supplied with extensive waterworks, and vaccination 
has been made compulsory, but there is still much to be done. 





A CARIBBEAN SEA HURRICANE. 

A hurricane of unusual violence occurred recently in the Carib- 
bean sea. At San Andres it began with a northeast wind which 
afterward shifted to the westward. The islands in that region are 
mostly devoted to the cultivation of cocoanuts, and acre atter acre 
these trees were twisted from the ground and carried off. Many 
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of the little frame houses of the natives were lifted from their found- 
ations and carried 100 feet. At Old Providence the houses are built 
on piles about three feet from the ground. Nearly every house 
on the island was either destroyed or badly wrecked. 





MORE SHIPS FOR OUR NAVY. 

Six new vessels of the United States navy will be placed in com- 
mission early in December. They are the gunboat Machias, the 
Naval academy practice ship Bancroft, the sister cruisers Detroit 
and Montgomery, the coast-defense battle ship Monterey, and the 
big armored cruiser New York. This will probably make an in- 
crease of the naval force necessary. It is believed that anincrease 
of 2,000 men will enable all the ships likely to be commissioned 
during the next two years to be given at least three-quarter com- 
plements. The Machias will have 110 men; the Bancroft, 100: 
the Monterey, 200; the Detroit and Montgomery each 225. The 
activity in the naval departn@nt is due to the fact that it is desir- 
able to make as good a display as possible at the Columbian 
review. 





NOVEMBER PILoT CHART.—The pilot chart of the U. S. hydro- 
graphic office describes a drift from -ome portion of the Atlantic 
coast of a mass of forest growth that resembles a floating island, 
From Aug. 8 to Sept. 19 the little island drifted east-northeast 
about 1,075 miles, giving an average rate of about a mile an hour, 
Unless broken up by storms it may soon be sighted in the steam- 
ship routes, and eventually drift ashore on the coast of Europe. 





THE BIBLE IN MANY LANGUAGES,—The American Bible Society 
is preparing to issue an edition of the Bible in Zulu. It isalso be- 
ing printed in Syriac, in Ruk for the missions of the Pacific ocean, 
and in Muskogee for the Creek and Seminole Indians. The entire 
Bible is also in press for the Gilbert islanders. 





MILWAUKEE’s GREAT FirRE.—The city of Milwaukee had a great 
fire, which destroyed many costly blocks. The flames raged with 
such fierceness that dynamite had to be used to stay its progress. 
The total loss was nearly $6,000,000. 





CRISIS IN MANITOBA.—The people of this Canadian province are 
just now having a struggle to decide whether they will have 
Roman Catholic separate schools or a national school system. A 
general election has been ordered. 





FRANCE AND RussiA.—A German newspaper says that a treaty 
of alliance has been signed between France and Russia. 





FEARS OF CHOLERA UNFOUNDED.--German physicians say that 
the World’s fair managers need have no fear of cholera on account 
of exhibits being sent by way of Hamburg. It is well-known that 
the disease is not carried by means of new goods. The Hamburg 
route was chosen because it is the most convenient one. 





CHINAMEN FROM Mexico.—Large numbers of Chinamen are 
enabled to cross the Rio Grande to the United States owing to the 
lack of river guards. A great many of these Chinamen are 
brought from the city of Mexico and the Southern states of the 
republic by persons who make a business of smuggling them 
across the river at so much a head. 





A Witcs KILLED IN RussiAa.—That a belief in witchcraft still 
exists in some parts of the world is shown by what took place re- 
cently in Russia. A poor woman was attacked in a village near 
Moscow, by a mob, shamefully maltreated, and left for dead, but 
regained consciousness. Then another mob dragged her about, 
and finally beat her to death. 





MADRID’s Farr.—On Nov. 11, Queen Regent Christina, with the 
newly arrived guests, the king and queen of Portugal, attended 
the ceremonies in connection with the long-delayed formal open- 
ing of the Columbus exposition. 





AN UPRISING IN HAyTI.—An attempted revolution occurred at 
Cape Haytien. Huippolyte was on the alert, however, and nipped 
the revolution in the bud, by arresting many of the leaders. 





BALTIMORE’s NEW Suip CHANNEL.—A new ship channel has 
been completed, connecting the harbor of Baitimore with Chesa- 
peake bay. Commencing ata pointin the bay, the channel reaches 
the harbor, a distance of eighteen miles, with only three angles. 
It is 600 feet wide throughout, with a uniform depth of 27 feet at 
mean low tide, and additional width at the angles. The channel 
affords a safe and easy passage, without interruption of speed, to 
the largest ocean steamships. 














New Books. 


The cramped, sprawling, or frequently illegible writing of many 
pupils who leave the schools bears eloquent testimony to faulty 
methods of teaching. Lyman D. Smith, teacher of writing and 
drawing, Hartford, Conn., has taken up the matter in a system- 
atic and philosophical way presenting the results of his experience 
in a little volume entitled How to Teach Writing. He aims at 
control of the hand by movement exercises, a knowledge of the 
forms of the letters by talks in regard to them and criticisms of 
the pupils’ work, and a co-ordination of the letters in written 
words. The accomplishment of the latter object is very import- 
ant and is too often neglected. Instructions are given in regard 
to correct position at desk, holding the pen, and the conduct of 
the writing lesson. The other topigs treated include calisthenic 
writing drill—standing, calisthenic writing drill—sitting, natural 
analysis with charts, the slant card, word-spacing, the metronome, 
timed exercises and independent writing, music exercises and 
drills, etc. The teacher will find nothing in the book the value 
of which has not been tested by experience. It gives a brief, sen- 
sible and practical treatment of a branch whose correct presenta- 
tion will be attended by good and lasting results. We are sure 
that teachers who try Mr. Smith’s method, as set forth in this 
book, willnot be disappointed. The children will acquire a regu- 
lar and beautiful hand with plenty of room for the development 
of individuality later on. The book is abundantly illustrated. It 
is designed to accompany Appletons’ Standard Copy Books. 
(American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
50 cents.) 





Clay Modeling in the School-Room, by Ellen Stephens Hil- 
dredth, was prepared to give teachers a complete course in that 
important subject. It is a manual of instruction in the knowledge 
of form, comprising a series of exercises based on the curved 
solids, sphere, spheroid, ovoid, cone, and cylinder. The entire 
series modeled in wax was among the exhibit at the Centennial 
and the Paris Exposition. Since then it has been used in the 
public kindergartens of St. Louis with such success that it has 
also been introduced into the normal school. The course is brief 
simple, and natural because it is founded on experience. If 
the course is presented by a skilful teacher there is no doubt 
the pupils will enter upon it enthusiastically, and the knowledge 
of form they will acquire will be a benefit to them through their 
whole after career. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


There are numberless words and phrases in the English lan- 
guage like “cold day,” the “cold shoulder,” ‘on the fence,” 
“within the pale,” etc., whose origin people would like to know. 
This knowledge is considered hardly of enough value to be in- 
cluded in the cyclopedias and yet it must be admitted that it has 
much worth for theliterary student and besides furnishes a great 
deal of entertainment. In preparing his Handy Book of Literary 
Curzoszties William S. Walsh has appealed to one of the strongest 
feelings of the human mind, and hence there is no doubt his ef- 
forts will be appreciated. When we say that his volume is a 
finely printed one of over eleven hundred pages, we gave some 
idea of the immense amount of labor in collecting the material for 
it. A certain proportion of the articles long and short, which are 
here collected appeared in various periodicals—in Lzppzncott’s 
Magazine and the American Notes and Queries, of Philadelphia, 
in the /é/ustrated American and Belford’s Magazine, of New 
York. Many of the articles are of considerable length as for in- 
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stance these on “Curiosities of Criticism,” ‘‘Some Famous 
Hoaxes,” “‘ Lost Treasures of Literature,” etc. There is much 
amusement in the articles on “ Bulls, Irish and not Irish” “ Alli- 
teration,” “Curiosities of Epitaphs,” etc. The book will finda 
welcome place in many a library and home. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $3.50.) 


A study of Faust, the greatest production of one of the greatest 
minds of the century, although difficult, from certain peculiarities 
of the drama, will well repay one in the contemplation of the en- 
larged view of human nature and the deep philosophy therein con- 
tained. Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the University of Michigan, has 
undertaken the task of interpreting it to the American student, 
the volumes forming a part of Heath’s Modern Language series, 
This volume contains the first part of the poem. The introduction 
includes preliminary remarks upon Faust and the study of Faust, 
the data of the legend, preparatory experiences of Goethe, the 
genesis of the first part, the completed first part, and the princi. 
pal characters. The editor has not attempted to make an exposi- 
tory book about the poem, but an edition of the text prepared in 
the light of present Goethe scholarship; to contribute to the 
understanding of the poem rather than to inculcating any particu- 
lar view regarding it. The text is an exact reprint of the Weimar 
edition. In the notes he has tried to observe the utmost brevity 
consistent with a satisfactory treatment of real difficulties. The 
work of Prof. Thomas has been done thoroughly, with good judg- 
ment, and in the light of the best modern scholarship and will be 
appreciated by the student. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
$1.20.) 


We have before us Part I. of 4A Pathfinder in American His- 
tory, a work which sets forth a radical departure from the old 
way of teaching that subject. It was prepared by Prins. W. F. 
Gordy, and W. I. Twitchell, of Hartford, Conn. The plan, in 
brief, is to combine the teaching of history with language, read- 
ing, literature, and geography. The authors give directions as to 
where to begin, the use of pictures, grcuping topics, manners 
and customs ; how reading and the reading book and patriotic 
poems may be employed, and geography and history and lan- 
guage and history codrdinated. The exercises recommended for 
Forefathers’ day and Flag day will add to the interest, and the 
sayings of eminent men may be made the foundation for many 
pleasant historical excursions. Then there are lists of topics for 
the first and second, third, and fourth years with references to 
most of the leading elementary histories. One good point about 
this plan is that any histories that the pupils happen to have may 
be used and another is that it sets them to hunting up material 
for themselves. There is no doubt whatever that this will arouse 
their interest and their enthusiasm and develop their thinking 
power. Part I]. which will soon be published, will take up the 
text-book and will try to show what to teach and how to teach it. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. 60 cents, net; by mail, 67 cents.) 


Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings has been edited 
for the use of schools, to illustrate the laws of rhetoric and com- 
position, by Alexander Mackie, M. A., the editor of other well- 
known works. The style of this essay is brilliant, though faulty 
in some respects, as shown by Mr. Mackie. For this reason the 
essay is all the more suitable for study and criticism in school. 
The student would do well also not to place too much reliance on 
the statement of facts, as several writers have shown them to be 
misleading. So far as the critical study of the essay is concerned, 
the editor's notes furnish abundant assistance and the maps 
show the natural and political divisions mentioned. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New York. $1.00.) 
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Magazines. 


—Mr. Bok has succeeded in urearthing a quantity of unpublished material by 
Henry Ward Beecher, which will shortly be published as a series of articles in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


—The November Current Literature is a bright number containing more 
than the usual quantity of good literature. The celebrities of the day about 
whom there are articles in this number are Alfred Tennyson and Ernest Renan. 
There is a batch of bright things about the World’s fair, and besides history and 
discovery, art, music, and drama, travel, adventure, sport and recreation, and 
many other topics receive attention, 


—tThe Parthenon, a literary and art weekly paper, published in Chicago, has 
the exclusive righ. to publish the sermons ot the Rev. H. W. Thomas, D.D.. of 
Chicago, who is considered the soundest, as we!las the most gifted ot the “ lib- 
eral * preachers. Through its columns only can Miss Locke's very important 
studies in ** Form and Color” be obtained. 


— The frontispiece of 7he Chautauguan for November, is a representation of 
the beautiful statue in the Boston Academy of Fine Arts, ‘* The First Inspira- 
tion of the Boy Columbus,” by Guilio Monteverde. Chaplain C. C. Bateman, 
U.S. A., con ributes an article entitled ** Our Boys in Blue.” It is illustrated 
by types of soldiers of different nationalities. D, H. Wheeler shows that de- 
mocracies perish by a union of church and state. The editor has something to 
say —_ the Peary expedition, and besides there are many other thoughtful 
articles. 


—- Bishop Potter's recent utterance on che subject of “* Sunday and the Colum- 
bian Exposition” has been widely quoted. He has written an article on 
“Some Exposition Uses of Sunday’ which copes in the November Century, 
in which he not only advocates keeping the fair open on Sunday, but makes 
some practical suggestions which, if they are carried out, will make the expo- 
sition do its highest educational and moral work on that day. 


—Jan Van Beers opens the Magazine of Art for November, or rather M. H. 
Speiimann opens the number with an appreciative paper on that clever artist. 
The second paper on “ Burmese Art and Burmese Artists” appears in this 
number. 


—-ara Jeannette Duncan opens the November Popular Science Monthly with 
astudy of the mixed race of India, in the delightful vein of her well-known 
book, “* A Social Departure.”” Dr. Wesley Mills treats of “The Natural or 
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Scientific Method in Educatfon,.”’ basing his essay upon what has been discov- 
ered as to the way in which the brain receives and records impressions, and 
illustrating it with diagrams of special areas in the brain. There 1s an article 
by Dr. T. Lauder-Brunton on a novel subject, “* Posture and its Indications,” 
to which still more novelty is given by its odd illustrations, What things are 
being most earnestly studied in the field of mental science are pointed out b 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow in a paperon “‘The Problems of Comparative Psychol- 
ogy.” . 


——The Home-Maker, a well printed and illustrated magazine, contains a large 
amount Of matter of general interest and also of special interest to the home, 
There is much enterprise in both its editorial and its busi 
is issued by the Home-Maker Co., 36 Union square, New York. 


——The illustrated Christmas number of the /nternitional Beokseller (Room 
33, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York) will be printed in the highest style of 
art. 


man t. It 





——The experiment in composite photography, which the Review of Reviews 
has successfully attempted, will attract great attention this month, It is noth- 
ing less than a blending together, into one composite result, of the faces of the 
seventeen members of the Gladstone cabinet. It forms the full page frontis- 
piece of the November number of the Xeview of Reviews. In the “ Progress 
of the World ” there is a resume by the editor of the methods the two great par- 
ties have used in waging the battle, and while corrupt methods are unsparingly 
attempted the editor takes a more optimistic and a less severe tone than had 
been used by many critics of our campaigning methods. The department en- 
titled “* Current History in Caricature” reproduces a number of the cartoons 
that have been actually influential in the campaign. 


— The Business Woman's Journal appears under the title of The American 
Woman's Journal and /he Business Woman's Journal, It is stated in the pros- 
pectus that che new name is added in orderto enlarge the scope and usefulness 
of the magazine, and to show that it is working for the interest of all women. 
and not alone for those who may be yo: classified as * business women.” 
The Business Woman's Journa/ is to be published asa separate department of 
The American Woman's Journa/, and to be devoted exclusively to the occupa- 
tions of women, until such time as it shall be deemed advisable to again make it 
a separate publication, 


Chronic catarrh quickly develops into consumption. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
cures catarrh, 
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Third Edition, 5 Volumes. 
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THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analysis and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 


Third Edition. Five Volumes. Revised and 


Corrected Throughout, and to a large extent rewritten. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 


“Should tnd a place in any library worthy of the name, however narrow may be its range.” —Pud/ic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By Naruan F, Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Protessor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


12mo, $1.10. Now ready. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WILL1AM B. Smiru, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo, 


Complete Edition, $1.10. Shortly. 


Part I., 75 cents. Now ready, 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By LEaNpER M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S.. Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. /ust ready. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Exercises of Gradualfy Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages for 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Translation, 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools, by JAMEs C. EcBert, Ph D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 


Now ready. 


16mo, 40 cents, 


CZESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books 1V. and V. of ‘“‘ The Gallic War.” Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 


By W. We tcn, M.A., and C. G. DurrreLp, M.A. 


Revised, with References to American Grammars, by S. G. AsHMORE, 


L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 18mo, 40 cents. 


CHZSAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 


Being Selections from Book I. of *‘ The Gallic War.” Adapted for Beginners 


With Exercises. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G, 


DuFFIELD, M.A. American Edition, with Reference to American Grammars, edited by S. G. Ashmore, L H.D., Professor of 


Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 18mo, 40 cents. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third Edition. 


Revised by Rev. J. B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; formerly Master at Eton, 


Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLoTTE A. Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cents. 
The Academy says: *** Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. }. B Lock, is one of those works of which we have before noticed excellent examples, written by 


men who have acquired their power of eps! mathematica 
now written, we are inclined to think this the best.” 


subjects ina clear light to boys by actual teaching in schools, Ofall the works which our author 





*.*Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


Greek Language and Literature. | Latin Language and Literature. 
French Languape and Literature. | English Languageand Literature. | Mathematics a 


German Language and Literature 
Science, 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address 


Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York 
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95 Clinton Place, (8th 8t.,) NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 Wabash Av., Chicago, l1.|24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 


J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


Frank H. Hall's Arithmetic Reader is 
something comparatively new, but it fills a 
want, and its use is attended with great 
success. Besides being a suitable book on 
“ Numbers,” in the hands of second grade 


WESTERN OFFICE: 








pupils, it secures, in a natural way, thought | 


in the reading of problems, and language | : : 
newspapers ; (3) advertisements of promi- | 


to express number ideas,—benefits that 
follow a pupil through the rest of the§course. 
Another very useful book is The ‘Virtues 
and Their Reasons, by Austin Bierbower, 
a system of ethics for the public schools, 

based on scientific principles, philosophi- 
cally accurate, clear, simple, and direct ; 

free from religious differences. It treats 
all topics that interest modern society, and 
furnishes ‘sound words ” to crystallize the 





nebulous ideas that usually prevail on the | 


subject. 
the arithmetics prepared by H. H. Belfield, 


These and other books, including | } 
|ter is progressively such that the children 


may be obiained of George Sherwood & | 


Co., 307 and 309 Wabash ave., Chicago. 








Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious 


—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


A Trial will Show 

its Great Superiority 

in Strength, Flavor 
and Cheapness. 


| sures their interest ; 
| stead of finding in the sdbject-matter placed 


The educational books of Macmillan & | 
Co., 112 Fourth avenue are numerous and | 
high in quality. Among these are the Dia- | 
logues of Plato, translated into English, | 
with analysis and introductions, by B. Jow- | 
ett, M. A.; Principles of Elementary Alge- | 
bra, by Nathan F. Dupuis, M. A.; Introduc- | 
tory Modern Geometry of the Point, Ray, | 
and Circle, by William B. Smith, Ph.D.:; 
the Elements of Graphical Statics, a text- 
book for students of engineering, by Lean- 
der M. Hoskins, C. E.; Macmillan’s Shorter 
Latin Course, by A. M. Cook, M.A., a book 
for beginners in Latin, with exercises of 
gradually increasing difficulty, and easy 
passages for translation; Casar—The In- 
vasion of Britain, selections from books IV. 
and V. of “ The Gallic War,” adapted for 
the use of beginners, with notes, vocabu- 
lary, and exercises, by W. Welch, M. A., 
and C. G. Duffield,M. A.; Czsar--the Helve- 
tian War, by the same authors, etc. Mac- 
millan & Co. call the attention of teachers 
and others interested in education to their 
separate catalogues of books in the follow- 
ing departments of study: Greek language | 
and literature, French language and litera- 
ture, Latin language and literature, English 
language and literature, German language 





and literature, and mathematics and science. | 


e 

The Business Man’s Hand Book that 
is published by Pettingill & Company, 
newspaper advertising agents of Boston, | 
that came lately to hand, is by far the 
handsomest and most complete newspaper 
directory we have everseen. The book is 
handsomely printed and bound, and divided 
into three parts: (1) information regarding 
newspaper men; (2) a list of all the leading | 


nent papers alphabetically arranged. We} 
certainly would not be without it for twice 
the amount of its cost and we congratulate 
the publishers on their complete success of 
the first issue of their directory. 
e | 
Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wituiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


of 
In the Stickney Readers the subject mat- 


take hold of it naturally and easily. This in- 
and consequently, in- 


| before them an additional burden, they get 


| have to cope. 


from it stimulus and help toward mastering 
the technical difficulties with which they 
By the time the Fourth 


| Reader of the Stickney Series has been 


completed this technical process may be 
said to have been substantially completed, 
and accordingly at this stage the Fifth 


| Reader comes along with its unequaled col- 


lection of choice pieces, introduces the chil- 


| dren—their minds still fresh and ardent —to 
| matter which will cultivate and broaden, 








and so opens a way to the intelligent and 
happy reading of books, papers, magazines, 
and the literature of the world. These 
books are publishe : by Ginn & Co., Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 


o 
Teachers should not forget that all 
schools and colleges are entitled to import 
the New Continental Microscope free of 
duty, and thereby secure a large reduction 
from the ordinary prices. Williams, Brown, 
& Earle are the agents in this country for 
these splendid instruments. Every school 
in the country, where natural science is pur- 
sued, ought to have one. The firm can al- 
so supply an assorted case of entomologi- 
cal, botanical, pharmaceutical, pathalogical, 
and histological specimens. Send 10 cents 
for complete catalogue of accessories ; also 

photographic supplies. 

* 


Scalp sores, fever, and dryness are cured 





Thousands 
Of dollars I spent trying 
to find a cure for Sale 
Rheum, which I had 
13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw so 
}; severe a case. My legs, 
vz back and arms were coy- 
ered by the humor, I 
t eae began to take HOOD’sS 
Mr. S. G. Derry. SARSAPARILLA, 
and the flesh became 
more healthy, the sores seon healed, ihe 
scales fell off, I was soon able to give up ban- 


dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
8.G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Prov idence, R. I. 


Hooop’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them, 














Sions of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
wae Ty 

right } 
every od 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when | 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 
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Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. <All druggists, 
Pars yctD 7 
BE LKS REP ir 1. . 
rie) M. Campbell / 
Argyle, Wis., says: 





Before. After. 
The accompanying statement, | Weight 330 Ibs 255 Ibs 75 Ibs 
of my weight and measure-|Bust.... 43 in. 33 in. 10 in. 
ments will show the results Of| Waist.. 42in. 31 in. 11 in. 
five months’ treatment. Hips.... 531m. 40 in. 13 in. 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 


eee and — es nepier a or 


ticul t addre: 
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by Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


"SNYDER. « VICKER' $ ‘THEATER, CHICAGO HLL. 
Mos bine Habit Cured in 10 
days. Nopey till eured. 

DR J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Qhio, 


DEAFNESS. & HEAD Noises cunen 


bead, Successtul a? ali remedies fail. CSE REE 
galy by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, N.¥. Write tor book of 








IF YOU WISH TO ADVERTISE 


Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


RITE TO 
Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 SPRUCE ST..NEW YORK. 





IMP ortant! Know 


thatthe New Yorn Eaucational Bureau 

able teachers to increase their salaries. tx a con- 
ceded that our facilities for knowing of first class 
vacancies are the best. We must pave Ag teachers 
ew mans hed NEW YORK. From. = 

ew blanks ready RK EDU CATIO 

AL BUREAU, H.S. KEettoee. aeneeer, 25 Clinton 
Place, Net, York. Established ‘Ss 


Better Positions 


first class teachers t 
ICATIONAL BUREAY: 





Ly usually be secured b 
he NEW YORK ED 


equall ai too 
testimonials. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG. 
2 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1 isss. 
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INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION. 


Anew series of shortessays of la: ting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No.1 J. G. Fitch’s “‘ Art of Questioning.” 

No.2. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Securing Atten- 
tion.” 

No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School.” 

No.4. Charlotte M. ** Practical 

Work in School.” 


No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art 
of Teaching.” Adso a Course of Study for 
Teachers’ Training Classes. 

No.6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘‘ Object Teaching,’ 

No, 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition.” ’ 

No. 8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 1°. Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 

Noll. Batler's “Argument for Manual 
Training.” 

No. 22. Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene.” 

No. 13. Me’ urry’s *‘How to Conduct the Re- 
citation.” 

No.14 Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in 
School.” 

No. 15. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 

ittle books contain from 35 to #0 pp. 
x. Hs my ee in tasteful pane cover. Price 


Ib cents each ; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. En- 
tiresct (cut this out and send with order only) $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
PREPARE FOR YOUR 


Yonge’s 








‘Reception Day” 


By sending $1.40 for the 6 Nos. of our new 
series of fresh, original dialogues, recita- | 
tions, deciamation called RECEPTION Day. | 
joc, a number; teachers’ price, 27 cents each, | 
postpaid, 


| 
yy TTT 

WHAT EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: | 
| 

| 


No. I, No. 4. 
22 Dialogues. 9 Class Exercises. 
29 Recitations. 8 Dialogues. 
14 Declamatio: s. 21 Recitations. 
17 Primary Pieces, 23 Reclamations. 
No. &. 
6 Class Exercises, 
24 Dialogues. 
16 Declamations. 
36 Recitations, 
No, 6. 
7 Cless Exercises. 
6 Dialogues. 
6 Declamations. 
4: Recitations. 
15 Primary Pieces. 
4 Songs 


No. 2. 
29 Recitations. 
12 Declamations, 
17 Dialogues. 
4 Primary Pieces. 
8 Class Exercises, 


No. 3. 
18 Declamations, 
a Recitations, 
2 Dialogues, 
3 Class Exercises. 





Not sold by booksellers, who will try to 
substitute others not so good. Send direct 
to the publishers in stamp or postal notes. 


BL KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


45 CENTS get 
EACH PAID. 
SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 
are specially adopted for Institute work. 





Allen’s Mind Studies. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training: 
Autobiography of Froebel. 

elch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
Science. 


Standard Physiology: 
‘s* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


The New Begfend Conservatory of Music has 
had a deservedly pular career; that the influ- 
ences surrounding the pupils are of the most helpful 
and beneficial character, and the advantages afforded 
for musical study, and the safeguards afforded for 
the moral protection of young women outside the 
parental roof are what a noble institution like this 
should provide, is testified to by people like Richard 
H. Dana, Edward Everett Hale, Philip S. Moxom, 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. A- D. Mayo, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, 
& 


Home and School Training, a volume by 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., will be found useful 
by every parent and teacher. A new edi- 
tion has been published with one chapter 
on physical culture, and a sketch of the 
author's life. The book will be found of 
great value to teachers and superintendents, 
and to those directing home training. The 
author's aim is to survey briefly the entire 
educational field from the standpoint of 
home, and to aid parents, teachers, and 
school officers in their mutual relations in 
the important work which they have to do. 
It is published by Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


eo 

Teachers naturally want to do all they can 
to encourage the use of music in the schools. 
They can therefore scarcely afford to do 
without the School Music Review, a month- 
ly journal devoted to the interests of those 
who are musically inclined. School music 
specialists contribute of their experience to 
its columns, while songs are given in both 


notations, exercises for sight reading in | 


both notations, reviews of school music, 
general notes on musical events, etc. A 
specimen copy will be sent free to teachers 
on application to Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 
E. 17th street, New York. 


* 

Where do you get kindergarten and 
school supplies ? No matter where you do, 
you will undoubtedly be glad to learn that 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., are prepared 
to fill all orders in that line. They are 
located at 3 E. 14th street, New York, 

= 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOWs’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and its the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for“ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


e 

Long experience in a business is one 
great requisite for success. W. D. Kerr, 
of the Union Teachers’ Agency, 44 East 
14th St., New York, has this requisite, and 
teachers who want positions will do well 
to confide their interests with him. Just now 
he does not charge a registration fee. Send 
stamp for list of places filled and applica- 
tion form. 


DRY Goons. 


NEW STOCK OF PLUIDS, 


SILK MIXTURES. 





To be on sale during this week, an en- 
tirely new stock of Rich Woolens im- 
ported expressly for the winter trade. 

200 Pieces Soft Cheviots and Poplin 
Plaids, both inthe new French Tones and 
the popular Scotch Tartan colorings—the 
best line of these obtainable. 

Fifteen additional cases of Fancy Cas- 
simere effects, Rep, Diagonal, and Wool 





’ Bengalines, intermingled with threads of 


bright colored silk. 

These handsome silk Mixtures will be 
espec ally interesting to Ladies’ tailors 
and toa!l dressmakers accustomed to fine 
goods. Eve-y one shonld see them. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


| BROADWAY @ lirn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S 















on your 
Boots 
and 
Shoes. 





fs 


(apstt 


DRESSINC 
Sold by all Dealers. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment witb perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTARLISHED 1868. 

W. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. 1.Y. 


Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina 
cure in l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no sa! ve: no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain overs rem dy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wi!! mail free to bis fellow suf- 


ferers, Address J. HH. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N. Y. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








If you enjoy a cup 
Tea by mail on receipt 








A 
COMPANY 


with $1 
Japen 

apan, 

Mixed. 


ormosa 


Raum LAD! 


awaywitb $5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 
ever offered, durin 
$15, and 


Imperial, Young Hyson, Gup 
Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. Head 
for Fine Teas. One pound of 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


Jicious Tea send in your orders. 3}4)bs. Fine 
82 — | this “ad.” Beoutiful ay given 
nary 
the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and ps 
20 orders to in uce our excellent New Cro 
and Amoy, Oolong, anges, Engiisb Breakf 
er. Sun Sun ery? 
in United States 
our tea wil) Bs farther than three 
G ly. 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pare oods 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 





LL.EELLOGG &CO., New York & Chicago. 


,P.0.Bor 289, 81 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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PHILOSOPHY—COMMON SENSE. 


THE child who is to learn to read has before him, in the mastery of the mechanical and technical difficulties 
of the process, a new and most trying task. He must now learn to get words and ideas from purely 
arbitrary, printed forms, and to get them quickly and clearly. 

This is something so artificial, and naturally so cramping to youthful enthusiasm and vivacity that the 
utmost care is necessary to preserve the child’s mind from stiffening and warping. It is exceedingly impor. 
tant that the ideas presented at this stage be such that the child shall not have to make an effort to grasp them, 
Otherwise the work of the child is doubled, and the spring of his mental faculties bent beyond complete recovery, 

This is the principle of the lower Readers of the Stickney Series. The subject-matter is progressively 
such that the children take hold of it naturally and easily. This insures their interest ; and consequently, 
instead of finding in the sudyect-matter placed before them an additional burden, they get from it stimulus and 
help toward mastering the technical difficulties with which they have to cope. $2 

By the time the Fourth Reader of the Stickney Series has been completed, this technical process may be _ 
said to have been substantially completed, and accordingly at this stage our Fifth Reader comes along with 
its unequaled collection of choice pieces, introduces the children—their minds stil! fresh and ardent—to 
matter which will cultivate and broaden, and.so opens a way to the intelligent and happy reading of books, At 
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Do You Think We Are *“’ Way Off”? 


We are talking now about those of us who live in New York. Some of you say that our office ought to be on 14th street, while 
others think that 23d street would be better yet. Then it is remarked in certain quarters that 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, is t0? 
high up, and too far from the elevator. Again, there are people who cherish the idea that we have nothing but an office in New 
York, and that it is no place for selecting goods from stock. But as a matter of fact there is no better assortment of stock to be 
found in our line outside of our factory and east of Chicago, where Thomas Charles Co., 211 Wabash Avenue, are our agents. 

The amount of New York business done this fall makes us believe that we are near the public, instead of being at a distaie® 
Come and see us, and we think you will admit that we are right. We shall do our best to fill your orders promptly. Henry M. 
Crist is the New York City representative. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Material and School Aids are our specialties. 


papers, magazines, and the literature of the world. Al 
It will be seen from this brief statement that the Stickney Readers are based on a philosophical theory Al 
which needs only an explanation to make it accepted by all. It is simply common sense. B: 
: Ci 
Boston, New York, Cuicaco. GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 
Et 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
=Sr. CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
a 
m4 Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
O rl e S O r ] re Nn . THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
ae . , . - 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 
This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades bining Mental and Written. 4 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and | Brooks’s Righer Arithmetic. 
> manner are deduced from stories about “the three kindoms” in a pleas- | Brooks's Normal —. M 
j , j ies , i ; j _| Brooks’s Geometry an rigonometry,. 
Ke ing on Single copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con sucdtade Whene aint Getkd Gaeudbine M 
32 tains 210 pages. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. Pi 
/ Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
LEACH, SH EWELL & SANBORN, Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, Ri 
i Drawing. 
New York: 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. | cytes pookkeeping and Blanks. i. 
A BOOK for every PARENT and TEACHER. [JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING Nh! W 
HOME ali SCHOOL TRAINING P 
Educational Publishers W 
By Hiram OxcutTt, LL.D., author of ‘* Teachers’ Manual.” ‘‘School Keeping, How to} : 
Do It,” etc, | 43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK, W 
A new edition with one new chapter on Physical Culture and a sketch of the author's life. Please send for catalogue and price list. 
4 d icited. 
310 pages. $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price. neat ae 
This book will be found of great value to Teachers and Superintendents, and to those ARE YOU TEACHING? 
directing home training. The author’s aim is to survey briefly the entire educational Pa 
field from the standpoint of home, and to aid parents, teachers and school officers in their | IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED ( 
mutual relations in the important work which they have to do. TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. and 
* It is the impersonation of good sense and practical wisdom,’’—Prof. TYLER, D.D.,| Two Thousand Already Established. 
Amherst College. . 
/ Eighth Annual Catalogue listing = Yay 
Purysned THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. | aida: cleric ita. Punt can 
of La games | A; ae = 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS No. (G) 1102 Waleas Street, Philadelphia. have ine much excellent work in this state.” 
5 PUBLISHERS OF qonnet Ee, wh — eS to be per- 
fect.” Superintendent Akers, “ I co 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. late you, and the book buying public as well.” 
“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and alll We believe more money can » mate 
Greek as might be learned otherwise onatly and delightfully in one year. ”—MILToN. solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cate 
_— Cesar, 7s Cicero, aime Ovid, Juvenail Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
a6 Clark's Fraction! and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to | Address, 
a= = ne Standard Ipeakere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- H. PARMELEE LIBRARY c0., 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. Des Moines, Iowa. 
le a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and pew catalogue of all our publications. es 
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